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= [Recently a lady, Miss Alice 
Perry, was appointed a Di trict 

Surveyor in Ireland, and, leaving 
aside the Army and Navy, there are few once exclusively 
masculine professions or callings to which women are not 
now admitted. The Bar, however, still remains closed to 
them, and here are the opinions of some famous a 
as to whether this state of affaire should be altered. ly 
rolicitors have been invited’ to reply to this question, as 
more likely, for one thing, to gtve an impartial answer 
thon barristers, and because, for another thing, the 
employment of women as counsel would rest with 
solicitors.) 


By Sir John Hollams. 

Born 1820, partner in the famous firm of Hollams, 
Sons, Coward and Hawkesley, member of the 
Council of the Incorporated Law Society, and 
author of a delightful book entitled “Jottings 
of an Old Solicitor.” / _ 

I am always reluctant to express an opinion on 
any subject on which I have no special qualifications 
to speak, but I have no hesitation in saying that 
I do not think it would be desirable for women to 
practise at the Bar. : ; 

It would, I think, be inconsistent with the refine- 
ment which is the ckarm of real ladies, and would 
tend to lessen the courtesy generally shown to 
women. 

Moreover, in a Court of Law it is necessary to 
call a spade a spade, and it not infr uently happens 
that conduct has to be described and language quoted 
which all would shrink from expressing in the pre- 
sence of any lady. 

I do not doubt the ability of many women to act 
as advocates, but they are not wanted—there are 
numberless men ; ; 
who are qualified 
barristers with 
plenty of leisure. 

By Sir Henry Kimber, Bart., M.P. 

Founder of the firm of Kimber and Ellis (now 
Kimber and Boatman), from which he retired 
in favour of his sons in 1890. Director of the 
Capital and Counties Bank, chairman of the 
South Indian Railway are peed founder or 
reconstructor of several coloni and other under- 
takings; favourite work to rescut or reform com- 
mercial enterprise. 

I think I may answer the question put to me by 
asking another: “Should women be deprived of any 
legitimate occupatYon, for which they feel themselves 
competent and are willing to try?” . 

If they fail, theirs is the misfortune, and, if 
they succeed, why should they be Geprived of that 
liberty of the cibiack which we are all supposed to 
possess? Of course, if the general public interests 
can be shown as likely to suffer in this case, it 
is for those who so contend to prove it. In my 


experience, 

have not yet AL ‘ /, 
come across such 

proofs. 


By Sir William John Crump. 

Who has a very large maritime, mercantile, and 

company practice in the City of London; twice 

Mayor of Islington, and long prominent in ob- 
taining open spaces for the people. 

I am clearly and decidedly of opinion that women 

should not practise at the Bar. Their doing 80 


would, in my 
hx 


opinion, vel: 

interfere with the 

proper admistra- 

tion of justice, 

By Sir John Bamfori Slack, F.R.G.S.. F.Z.S. 

Senior Partner of Slack, Munro, and Atkinson, 
Solicitors, ex-M.P. for Mid-Herts, and a well- 
known mountaineer, 

T see no reason whatever why women should not 
practise at the Bar, I believe that technically their 
exclusion rests with the Benchers of the various Inns 
of Court. 

For some years past I have had the assistance of 

AU rights reserved.) 


. lady clerke in my professional 

a) a? | work, and I have found them 

: ; as intelligent, reliable, and 

ihe efficient as men for all office 
ae Praslise gt 


By Some Famous Lawyers. 
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work. My experience leads me 
b, to the conclusion that cases 
occasionally arise, in which 
the services of a_ lady 
barrister would be of great 
assistance to eolicitors and 
their clients. . 
The question is one which is not free from diffi- 
culty; but women are constantly witnesses in 1m- 
portant civil and criminal cases; and, both as 
regards examination-in-chief and cross-examination, 
I am quite sure that in many cases & shrewd lady 
barrister with her 
quicker in- 
tuition would be 
of the greatest ‘ 
possible service. 


By Mr. W. Watson Rutherford. 
M.P., West Derby Division, Liverpool, since 1903, 
and! Lord Mayor of Liverpool in 1902. 

In these days, when so many subjects are under 
discussion, not only in the Press and in the Houses 
of i and town councils, boards of 
guardians and other similar pe but also fre- 
quently come up in courts of law, and when we 
see women clerks taking an intelligent interest, not 
only in commercial offices, but also in lawyers’ offices, 


I see no reason why women should not be allowed to 


practise at the Bar. 


The Bar is a profession where only those obtain 


employment who are really capable, and where no 


one can appear and occupy time or space without 


being ially singled out, retained, and paid by 
some solicitor for the purpose. 


Supposing, therefore, that to-morrow one hundred 


women were called as barristers, it is obvious that 


if no solicitar ‘ceteeted one of them and gave her a 


brief no change would be made in the present con- 


his client’s interest, with his client’s consent, and 
therefore also to some extent his own reputation, to 
some lady who was duly qualified, I see no reason 
whatever why this should not be done. 
The Bar is emphatically one of those professions 
where unfitness : 
of any descrip- 
tion carries with 
it its own 
remedy. 


By Mr. Luke White. 

M.P. for East Riding of Yorkshire since 1900, 
solicitor, coroner for East Riding District, 
Yorks. 

I have no hesitation in answering the question in 
the negative. In my opinion such an innovation is 
not desirable, and no 5 


a . 
good purpose would Ag 222r062 
served Ty giving f PPA 


effect to such a 


proposal. 
By Mr. George H. Radford. 


M.P. for East Islington since 1906, and a prominent 
figure in L.C.C. circles. 


I am in favour of allowing women to practise at 
the Bar, on the ground that their exclusion deprives 
the public of the services of some women who would 
certainly make capable advocates. This is a dis- 
advantage to the public. It is also an injustice to 
women, as it deprives them of: a career in w. ich they 
might make a living. esis 

ere is, I think, now no doubt that the admission 
of women to the medical profession has been a sub- 
stantial advantage to the public and the women who 
practise, thongh I 


well remember in ne c Ps 
early seventies the py es 
outcry against this eT %, ! 


reform. 
By Mr. Athelstan Rendall. 
M.P. for the Thornbury Division, Glo’ster, and a 
well-known speaker at the Eighty Club. 
Most certainly, I think women should practise at 
a ae k of ingle money-esrning occupation 
n # ink of no 81 
Serey which women should be.excluded on the ground 
of their sex. ; . 
Women, when education gives them a chance, appear 


dition of affairs ; but if some solicitor chose to entrust 
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A LITTLE BRAG. 


We are sure you cannot accuse us of indulging too 


Ong PENNY, 


frequently in the luxury of a little brag. We have 


always been modest where we ourselves were cote 
cerned, but this occasion is such a very special one 
that you must forgive us. 

From to-day onwards PEARSON’S WEEKLY will 
be permanently enlarged by four extra pages. 

Without wishing to appear unduly egotistical about 
it, we wish to remiad you that : 

PEARSON'S WEEKLY has paid the biggest 
prizes ever offered by any paper since 
the world begaa. 

PEARSON'S WEEKLY has paid the higgest 
sums of money to the next-of-kin of 
readers who have lost their lives ia 
railway accideats. 

PEARSON’S WEEKLY has devised more 
ingenious advertising ideas than aay 
other paper—notably the ‘“‘Have you 
got that 210 Note?” and the ** Sea- 
Shell Sovereigas’’ schemes. 

These are just a few of the big things PEARSON'S 
has done. Old and regular readers will remember 
scores of others almost as big and important. .~ 

And now, to forge still further ahead of our rivals, 
we are enlarging the paper by one-fourth its size. 
The increased space will enable us to do even bigger 
things in the future. Look out for them. 

Naterally, to recoup ourselves for this outlay, we 
look for a largely increased circulation. That is 
bound to come. All we ask from you is that you 
will_tell_your friends about it. Look through this 
number. Read i: carefully. And thea, if it meets with 
your approval, do us a good ivra by recommending if 
to your friends. If you will kindly do this, you will 
earn the gratitude of your old friead, 


THE EDITOR. 


to be the equals of men mentally. Morally, I think 
the natural dutics of their sex would tend to render 
them superior to men if-—the same if—they could 
get education equal in value to the education men 


get. P 

Physically, whilst inferior in particular pursuits 
they are correspondingly superior to men in others. 

_To deny them access to one of the liberal profes- 
sions appears to me nothing short of a crime against 
the State which loses their services, and also a crime 
against their sex, because it pas entry into use- 
ful, honourable, and well-paid callings. 

‘The Bar Trade Union, like amy other Trade Union 
will not admit into its ranks s large new class of 
competitor if it can help it. All monopolies are like 
that. But the State which grants monopolies or pro- 
tects them has power to regulate them, and very few 
threats of legislation from the Government of the 
a ag open the Bar to women. 

hen these threats will be given devends on the 
period which 


ela; before ~ aim 

wien obtain the i 

Parliamentary 

franchise. ED 


By Mr. Henri Pierron. 
The well-known solicitor who saved Rayner from 
@ execution. 

I say certainly not, for very many reasons. I 
ho the day is very far distant when such a thing 
will be permitted ; and, if it ever is, in my opinion it 
will not tend to assist the administration of juptice 
in this country. A woman’s place is at home, where 


there are plenty of 
matters to occupy 
her time. p KX2Vu__. 


—_— io 


“1 want to ask you something,” said the beautiful 
heiress. 

“What is it, darling?” queried the delighted 
duke. : 

" Would you object if I should request the minister 
to omit the word ‘obey’ from our marriage service?” 

“Certainly not, darling. He can just make it 
‘love, honour, and supply.’” 


A Famous Singer's Jubiles: Charles Santley contributes anecdotes and reminiscences of his !ong career to 


the May number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


yo 


owes cireumetance. 
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‘Wer girls could never understand what 
Cicely saw in little Dickeon. To our minds 
he wasa most unsatisfactory young man. 
He was always late for everything, At 
tea-parties he invariably arrived when 
everyone else was seatei at table, having 


i all of his coming. Another 
arbe: mg hey whoever happened 


And when we were all settled again he was not me 


i y 
icely to keep a place for him next to 
He "The pas sl foneeedl , but ate hegre geste past 
and fan on the chair next her, and one of us 
the next on Peer Abe ah ing our skirts out and 
Sous me bok thonghs at the last minute a steward 
would come spying down the room 
Miccane with, “Excuse me, 
I see there is a seat here.” Then, of course, it was oer 
too late, stand against 


and throw deeply injured glances at 
- Cicely all the time, as if it were her ault. 
He could just 4 — have been ten oo aartianyand 
ured the desired. y men 
alw ety ‘I have never had to worry about Ben 


Cicely; she was a very f 
was Ley the only man who liked to walk with her. Thus 
it frequently happened. that be 
the gallery stairs and out into the street some other swain 
had annexed Cicely and was walking off with her to the 
river-path. A 

She would then make signals of distress to us. And, 
regardless of our own little affairs, we had to pick up the 
gisconasate Dine i into hae of Cicely an _ 
intruder, »w portunity arose, join up wi 
them, and give Cicely and Dickson a chance to detach 
themselves and fall behind. After thie we took charge of 
the deserted one, and tried to prevent him noticing that 
he had been shelved. Sometimes this manceuvre succeeded 
pretty well, but now and then it failed, and then every- 
one’s Sunday evening walk was spoilt. _ 

We per, ‘our girls, old pps parks paigaaee' 4 many 
secret oaths to supp>7+_and help each other un: every 
We therefore did our duty cheer- 

, but we all wished it had been for the sake of some- 
i hoccielilalaal as I said before—satisfactory than little 
ickson. 

We all called him “little Dickson,” by the way, because 
there did not seem enough of him to call him Mr. It was 
not his tardy appearances, nor his head and small 
figure, which always suggested a cartoon to our unprejudiced 
minds. It was not the spoilt walks that he caused for us 
so frequently, but his uncommon form of se! , Which 
Cicely, poor dear, would never allow. He never paid her 
those little attentions which mean so much to girls, and 
to expect from our attendant 


which we were accus 
swains. 

We would all be sitting chatting in the conservatory, 
which opened off Cicely’s drawing-room. ne id 
notice a draught; then Dickson would say : 

“Shall I fetch you a cloak, Miss Cicely?” And she 
would reply : 

“Oh, not trouble.” And he didn’t—though another 
young man would go without asking, and bring back an 
armful of wraps, including one for Cicely—but she would 
not put it on, and would sit shivering and catching 
neuralgia sooner than seem to put little Dickson to shame 
for not going himself. She would not confess even that 
she felt cold, but, of course, we knew. 

It was just the same with refreshments at dances. Well- 
brought-up — would supply us with coffee and 
sandwiches and claret-cup—bringing it up at suitable in- 
tervals without bothering to ask us. But Dickson would 
say in his little mincing a 

Do you need any refreshment, Miss Cicely?” 

And, of course, she did not like to say that she needed 
it, so she always said : 

“No, thank you,” when she was simply famished. 

Were we not young and healthy? At dances we could 
consume a very respectable amount of refreshment, but I 
believe little Dickson lived on some kind of patent ryt 
himself, and never thought that other people needed ally- 
thing beyond his poetical conversation. 

T rt - was = reason bn ~ ae him he 
very unsatisfactory. For two years simply haun 
Cicely—till other men left her alone and eched a ber as 
his special property—left her side when he appeared, and 
ceased to invite her to go out walking, or to the theatre 
and soon, Yet he never said anything definite. He talked, 
a lot about his queen, his leva, bis guiding star, and such 

things, but he kept clear of any real engagement, 
and took care not to compromise himself in any way. 
When we talked this over in the secrecy of Cicely’s bedroom, 
after the manner of girls, she sini always defend him. 

“Tom is too noble,” she said—Tom is his horrid name— 
“to engage any gl py be has an ——o oe He 
consi it wicke engaged to a girl till he can 
Scinitely oiler ber a home.” a 

This was an unanswerable gag and, if she was 
content, it was not our affair; still, we thought it looked a 
lot more like caution than an exaggerated sense of honour. 

Then, too, at Christmas, or Bt. Valentine, when our 
boys were rather glad of the excuse for offering trifling gifte, 


Thrilling Tales of Alpine adventure are 


DINAH DORNE'S MOST PA 


he never thought to send anything to Cicely. She would 
ae tate accosted expensive presenta, bat there are email 
things like flowers and chocolate that anyone may take. 
When he saw thinge that other people sent her, on any 
festival occasion, he said : . — 

“I never thonght you would care for such trifles; only 
great gifts sho be cera te yon. 

And Cicely pretended she did not care about presents 
at all—as if the size or the value of a gift matters—it is 
the thought of the giver. that matters. Cicely felt the 
same as any other girl about it, only she would not own it. 

Well, it happened at last that little Dickson was to leave 
Slowton. He was to go to London to with his 
father for three years. Then, having gained some expori- 
ence, his uncle was red to take him into partnership 
to allow himself more neers ta. Es. Socinng, ems. 80 
that the future of little Dickson seemed to be well assured. 

Now, we thought he would say something definite to 
Cicely. Either propose outright, or ask her to wait his 


return, or to or somet . Even gentle 
Cicely herself admitted that she teoeght that the time had 


come. 

The night before the date fixed for his departure hap- 
pened to be Cicely’s birthday, and her folks ot a a party, a 
sort of combination birthday and farewell affair. le girls 
made up our minds that if he did not propose on this 
occasion it should not be for lack of opportunity. 

It was a nice party. We four girls each asked our own 
particular swain, and two other girls for decency’s sake, 
Anes cowpis cf wick pow men to talk to them, and that 
was bey right for Cicely’s drawing-room without being 
crow 


Little Dickson, late as usual, looked interesting and 
agente He evidently felt his position as the hero of 
evening. 
Like aces of ‘hess ‘Kinds of jes, we were all a bit 
talked and asked a few 


iy 9 
began to go all right. Cicely and little Dickson 
“if This was just = 
‘rom 


“Let us dress up,” said old Mr. Carsom, coming in with 


in the 


at some sketches, and does not want to play at present.” 

And then we acted and dressed up, and boot the dear old 
man from intruding into the conservatory, and all the time 
till supper was announced she and that little Dickson were 
alone together among the plants, sitting under the pink 
lantern we had hung there to suit lexion. 

_, Supper was a welcome call to us. We felt we earned 
it. But somehow, when the lovers came out into public 
view,.they did not look so radiant as we expected. 

“ Surely,” whispered Kathleen to me, on our way down 
to the supper-room, “surely that little wretch has spoken, 
she looks rather dumpy.” 

‘ fom don’t always show what they feel,” ssid I. But 
» Woo, m 

Well, the whole of supper that stupid creature would not 
eat anything. He sat and nibbled a cocoanut biscuit, and 
so, of course, Cicely would not touch a bite either. I know 
she was hungrv. for she had been too excited to eat an: 
tea, and there was a splendid turkey, and a lovel: 
with whi; cream inches thick. I could barely be civil 
to him I was so impatient. 

Well, the party came to an end and went home, as even 


the nicest parties must do. Little Dickson took leave of us 
all, for he was 


ing the next morning at eight o'clock. 
He c th Gifs hando, and said in a tragic voice: 

* ly; the ht of you will Belp 
many a weary hour over many & roug! 
road. You are the lode-star of all my ed 

We did not know exactly what he meant, but it sounded 
rather nice, and we hoped for the best. 

When the door was shut, Cicely ran straight up to her 
room; we others did the same, and, having got into our 
See Soran ind akee aewkonr Bek, SEs! went to her 
room too. ° 

“Well?” we cried with one accord. 

“Well,” said she, with her back to us, “there's nothing 


to tell.” 
“What!” we screamed in ingignant chorus; “do 
t draughty place all the me 


mean that he kept in 
if Gh he said a, goed desl.” replied she 
“Oh, said a ‘Z * 

should only live in of oning back, Fiero te 
thought it despicable to bind a oad three years who 
might meet someone she liked in the meantime. 
He said he could myrer chenes, bat thet T mast be free 
to choose elsewhere ”—she bro! é ’e 80 noble, you 
see, 0 exalted im his ideas; it’s just the same as if we 


related in the pages of the May 
the famous woman mount 


THETIC LITTLE ROMANCES. 


Wwrik 
Mar er 


“Ie it?” asked Kathleen with doul:tfu 
=. = may be, but it is nut s 


“Three will soon pass,” said Cicily 
in a choked voice. eel 
Be el ed to write or anything 9» 
“He says tivo 
sympathy can c 

aid of written words. ie 
thinks it vulgarises love to put it into 


to hurt 
sounds a lot more like caution than sentiment. 


Cicely looked grieved, so we said no more. Af i 
she was satisfied, it was not for us to grumble. maa 
e 


Three years are not much after all. 


They soon passed 
away, and brought many changes. Onur little band \:; 
reduced, for Kathleen and Brenda were ha oy ce 


ve the ranks of mai 


Bhe hed mhood. But 


lenty of lovers 
was of that sweet, gentle t which most her ps 
: But them away, very sweetly, 
ut very firmly; she said “no” to all wooers, and we krcw 
‘om. [a — 
2 t was expected to arrive soon. 
He had distinguished himself in some difficult cases. ri 
his uncle was proud to announce to Slowton that his clever 
ama was soon to take the active part of the business and 


Cicely said nothing, but she brightened up wonderfully, 


Ke 
i 
z 
oF 


and began to ise new ways of doing her hair 
Soon we heard a ae that he had taken 
_ eee Gieely government in business, but he cid 
“He is waiting a suitable unity,” said she. Put 
wores pened, and still he did not come. We heard that 
he taken handsome rooms in a fashionable square 
and was visi ina emart set. : 
Cicely said little, but drooped visibly. 


At last we were all invited to ti i 
sheriff’ and we knew thes bo would be thoe.? 


Would P se believe it? That little wretch saw us all 


together the opposite side of the room—and bowed 
formally, nay, even condescendingly. He had Raieicied 
a and evidently aban the Shelley ideal 


tesman. 
peat be found his way to our part of the hall. 
“ How do you do, Miss Cicely?” he said, shaking har-s 
mable manner; “you have not altered in 


and I edged off a little to 
icely—but it was unneces- 
talking languidly of the 


3 
I see someone there I must speak to; excuse me: to 
1 agra And he was gone. We 
‘ilde, the heiress, ree et de 
yearning ad once 
apparently his lode-star 


We looked at Cicely—she was white as snow. 


“Don’t talk to me, cle maid, teavely ienounhé 
“T feel that ha: ez igh » b chs 
I only have ‘Keen blind.” right about him all the time. 


There is not much more to tell. A stronger girl than 
would have thrust him out of her memory alto- 
but che was like many gentle women, constart to 
. She had no “proper pride,” as my aunt Ellen 
this was lo yd when we were girls, and she 
one of us w. nota y wife and mother. 
quickly into a quiet, maid, then, bing 
nto a confirmed invalid. 
She rarely mentions him even to us, but we know that her 
heart broke that sy when she met him and saw that. he 
had no intention o his old alliance with her. 
Leyte not one ap Marg Letra yas her idol was 4 
© commonest clay; but it been her idol after ail, 

and she could never for : 
Our only consolation is that, after many futile attempts 
to secure = wealthy heiress, or a girl in a higher social 
ion, little “—¥ is at last married, to a woman of 
A ’ twenty his senior, who trots 
him about like a poodle, and dare hardly call his soul 
his own. He has got his deserts, but that docs not make it 
any better for Cicely. And she is, I believe, even sory 
for him when gossips tell her tales of Mrs. Dickson's 
temper. But Kathleen and I gloat over these histories. ard 
say to each other, “ Little beast! Serve him right!’ 


“What Life Means to Me.” 


Many readers of P.W. who also read the April number of 
the Rapid have written to the Editor about Miss Marie 
Corelli’s article “ What Life Means to Me.” . 

We have pleasure in complying with theirsugersticn, 
that Miss Corelli’s article, which has awakened such 
widespread interest, should be reprinted in a special form, 
suitable for framing or presentation. “ Miss Corelli's paz0 
isa d piece of work, proclaiming a brave lesson for 
us all, and evens to hang up in every home,” says 070 


We have made ts for this first and notable 
contribution on “ What fe Means to Me” to be printed 
cage in art paper, with a decorative border. 


The spe: page before me is a really fine production, 
and can be had by sending up halfpence 
cover cost of postage, etc. ‘ 

‘We are sure that readers will be delighted with these 


special copies. 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE by Mrs. Aubrey le Blond, 


Ps Mors p= f large 


which has such an 
extremely bad 
record as Toulon P 
The great fire that 
broke out in the 
Arsenal there the 
other day andinjured 
twenty men is only 
one of a long series 
of disasters. Why, 
as recently as March 
last there was the 
fearful explosion on 
the Jena, and the 
ensuing death roll 
of over a hundred 
Fires and exp! 
ires an lo- 
sions ax the beghea? 
‘ a ate een’ 
ch Arsenal. Six months ago the training ship 
iene: was burnt in Toulon Harbour with con- 
siderable loss of life. In October last a torpedo 
exploded on the deck of the Charles Martel just after 
she had reathed the harbour, and did dreadful 


m . 
A itech 5th, 1899, the Langouban naval arsenal 
exploded. This was one of the greatest explosions 
in history. The arsenal, its guard, and surroundings 
vanished from the face of the earth. Toulon rocked 
as if by earthquake. Houses fell flat to the ground, 
great boulders dropped half a mile away, and towns 
further than Brighton is from London felt the shock 


of the explosion. 

On July 1894, the Toulon arsenal was almost 
destroyed by The logs ran to over a hundred 
thousand sterling. One might go back and speak of 
the rav: of cholera in 1884, of the ghastly horrors of 
the revoluti seiges of Toulon, and of many pre- 
vious disasters. But enough has been said to prove that 
the town seems to be singled out beyond all others 
for misfortune and disaster. 

THE FIRE FIENDS' HAVOC. 

Speaking of Toulon’s evil record of fires brin 
to mind the case of Sir William Miller, whose beauti- 
ful Berkshire residence, Englemere Lodge, was 
destroyed by fire in March last. The loss was very 
heavy, many invaluable heirlooms, including pictures 
by Titian and by Turner, and wonderful old Persian 
carpets were reduced to ashes. This is the second 
ge disaster of the same kind experienced by Sir 

illiam. 

In 1882 his Ayrshire home, Barskimming, was 
burnt to the ground. The loss on that occasion was 
£180,000. But besides this the baronet’s little 
brother’s life was lost in a fire accident, and two of 
his family besides have had narrow escapes from fire. 

The people of Rome are greatly disturbed about 
the strangely sudden deaths of two members of the 
Cabinet. On March 6th last Signor Massimini, 
Minister of Finance, was in the Chamber when, ,just 
as he had risen to speak, he fell down in a fit of 
i gf : 

The following morning Signor Gallo, Minister of 
Justice, was found dead in his bed. He had been 
perfectly well the previous evening. At the same 
lime Signor Tittoni, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
was taken very ill, and Signor Gianturco, head of 
the Public Works Department, was at death’s door. 

i THE PREMIER WITH THE “EVIL EYE." 

he cause of the present agitation at Rome is the 
fact that tha nants believe the Premier, Signor 
ree to possess the “Evil Eye.” This is Giolitti’s 
third term as Prime Minister, and it is recollected 
ree during his first administration four of his 
‘io ied in office; while during his second 
~ inister of Justice, Signor Rosano, shot himself. 
hig? & political point of view Giolitti ig supreme, 
hie ‘ is - undoubted fact that death and disaster 
ra tiene y rife amongst those whom he appoints 

Sometimes misfortune seems to swoop do: 

wn all 
ae : sudden and overwhelm some antoreaais person 
" = blow after another. A curious case is that 
Road pes who lived not long ago in Portobello 
“ete ndon, and acted as a scrubber in Marylebone 
” irmary. First her husband died, leaving her with 
sd children to maintain on lls. a week. Then her 
rth i: son got consumption and died. A candle placed 
pee e his coffin fell over, and the room burnt out 

Me sel lost on her furniture. : 

“ecighbours raised a fund to help her. 

{o the funeral with the money in hee pockes aries 
a — hy purse was stolen. : 

ven this sad case does not match that of an ali 
mated Sebulski. He, his wife, and four children 
pris from Austria and settled in one East-End 
os The first misfortune was the death of his 
i pele ones 4 at intervals of about a 

COR, pe chi ied. i 

be. five wae ia ren di He was left with one 
le day after the last funeral the h 

hravnt, Sebulski lost everything. Then the: bo; wae 

vuiitred in a street accident, and soon afterwards his 


itier ran a rusty nail into hi i 
Ludkpoiwaniag, y o his finger and dicd of 


By Our Heart Specialist 


ny 


Papa was not in a good temper; little Tommy 
wanted to go_eut to play. The sf was damp, 80 
papa said “No” rather angrily. Very well, a 
Tommy, but if he was not to get out he must havo 
a new bootlace to po into one of his boots. Papa 
sternly said he would get no such thing that day. 

A minute or so later mamma, who had overheard 
the conversation, told Tommy to go to a certain 
orig where he would find a new bootlace for his 

t. 

There you have a little scene from real ‘life; but 
would you believe that it was the beginning of nearly 
a week’s continuous quarrelling between a husband 
and wife? 

Ah, those little trifles; tis ever the way. Married 
couples do not quarrel over big matters; it is the 
little things that bring trouble on the scene. Of 
course, in the above quoted case, the mother acted 
foolishly ; for, after hearing what her husband had 
said, she had no right to give Tommy any such per- 
mission. By doing so she simply classed papa as 
& person of no importance, and pointed out to the 
boy that she was the ruling member in the house- 
hold, whose word was law, and final law, too. 

I am well aware that one parent often commits 
the error of overruling the decision of the other, 
and nothing could be worse for a child, and, under 
the circumstances, a youngster is to be pardoned if 
he does not know very well what to do. 

Perhaps the best plan to adopt in order to minimise 
a risk of the sort is for one parent, and one only, 
to issue all orders to children; for, without any 
doubt, many and many a bitter quarrel between 
husband and wife is started by the one issuing an 
order, and the other issuing an entirely opposite 
one. 

Not long ago a most extraordinary case_was before 
one of our courts, the details I forget, but things 


‘had gone to such a length that, ultimately, the hus- 


band horsewhipped his wife. That was the finish, 
but the start was simple enough in all conscience. 
It was a mere question as to whether husband or 
wife should have the larger at breakfast time! 
Astonishingly simple, wasn’t it 

It is a pity that couples are so silly as to quarrel 
over such simple things, but in both cases given the 

arties must have made mistakes in early wedded 
ife, for those quarrels could never have m place 
if the very first quarrel had been attended to in a 
judicious manner. 

Indeed, it is the first quarrel that is the most 
dangerous, and great tact is required in dealing with 
it. If it can be smoothed over immediately there 
is every likelihood that quarrels will be few and far 
between, but if it is allowed to assume even moderate 
Brepgrviny; quarrelling will become the order of the 

lay in the long run, and misery will come to dwell 
in the home. 

Silence is ever golden, but, so far as the first 
quarrel between husband and wife is concerned, it 
is more than golden. But often enough neither the 
man nor the woman will yield an inch to the other. 
Each strives to retain full independence of action 
and speech, and that is where the danger lies. 

Surely it is not lowering to leave matters alone. 
If a young husband sees that his new wife is going 
to turn nasty over an unimportant point, he can 
surely hold his tongue, and let her have her say. 
The matter will blow over quickly enough, whereas 
if he answers yd and swiftly it may be a precious 
long time ere the household calm is restored. 

And the same rule applies to the wife. If a 
young wife sees that she has annoyed her husband, 
and that he is prepared to wrangle, her cue-is to keep 
silent, and he will soon wear himself out, and no 
one will be a bit the worse. I would have all young 
wives remember that. 

And, of course, although a man keeps silent in 
such a case, it does not indicate that he is going to 
be henpecked, nor docs it mean that the wife will 
ever after be trampled on if she keeps silent when 
her husband gets ruffled a bit. 

Nothing of the kind. For, remember, I am only 
dealing with cases where quarrelling might ensue 
over trifles—the most dangerous things a newly- 
married couple can quarrel over. 

In big matters there is little fear of any quarrelling 
taking place, the very seriousness precludes the 
possibility of that, but small affairs nettle, and 
annoy, and loosen the tongue, and permits it to say 
many things which should never have been said. 

Truly, the first quarrel is the one to be dreaded, 
for it may mark the beginning of the end of peace 
in the home, although there is small chance of such 
an eventuality if the man or woman involved be a 
sensible, practical, far-seeing person. In that case 
he or she will clearly —- the possibilities, and, 
recognising them, will take good care that nothing 
is done to make matters go any further. 


Possrsty there is 
no other common | 
object of the streets 
which has been the 
subject of so much 
le ion as the 
cab, and certainly 
there is none con- 
cerning which the 
public at large is 
more woefully igno- 
rant. Have three of 

ou ever driven ina 


8 
law. You didn’t 
know it, and don’t. ; 
believe it. Listen, 
then, to this case, Things to Remember Whea 
In November last You Take a Cab, 

a hansom cab- 

driver applied to Mr. Paul Taylor for a summons 
against a gentleman to recover 6d., which he claimed 
was due, in addition to the ordinary fare, for con- 
veying a third person in his cab. He believed he 
was legally entitled to claim for that person. 

This was all the comfort he got. “You are licensed 
to carry two only. You were doing an illegal act 
in taking three. You did it at your own risk, and 
you cannot have a summons.” 

A hansom is, in fact, licensed for two passengers 
only, but a four-wheeler may carry five. 

ow as to luggage. Economically-minded people 
will often place a bag or a hat-box upon the inside 
platform of a hansom, and fondly hig the delusion 
that they can thus escape paying the 2d. which can 
1 ally demanded for all pack carried “out- 
side.” But the fact is that it makes no difference 
at all where you put your bag unless on the seat 
beside you. lower platform counts legally as 


ene and luggage placed there must paid 
‘or. a 
SPECIAL FEES FOR BICYCLES. 
age rate applies 


Speaking of lu , the 2d. a 
only to personal jngeage, and this description does 
not apply to everything that a person travelling might 
happen to have with him. case of 250 oranges 
which a passenger from Waterloo wanted to carry to 
Paddington was decided not to be personal luggage ; 
so was a sack full of pineapples; 80 was a box con- 
taining an encyclopedia of considerable weight, and 
so also was a boarhound standing 33in. at the 
shoulder and weighing 130lb. : 

Strictly speaking, we believe that a cahman may 
charge extra for any dog. He is also entitled to a 
special fee for carrying a bicycle. 

Now as to taking a cab. Most people imagine 
that an empty hansom is at their beck and call 
whenever and wherever they happen to set eyes upon 
it. They are wrong. 

If a cabman is moving down the street he is not 
bound to answer the would-be passenger’s summons. 
The law concludes that under such circumstances he 
is not “plying for hire.” Likewise, the intending 
passenger cannot enter a railway station and hire 
a cab standing there. These station cabs are waiting 
se ep ee) arriving by train. 

only place where a cabman is obliged by law to 
respond to any call upon him is when he is on a 
out or rank, or standing still in any other publio 
place. 
WHEN CABBY CAN REFUSE. 


Even then the cabman is not positively obliged to 
take a fare if he has “reasonable excuse” to offer 
for not doing so. It is enough that his horse is 
tired, and that he is about to start home. Or he 
can refuse a fare who is dirty, drunk, or whom he 
has good reasons for believing cannot pay. 

Once the cabman has taken a passenger he is for 
the time being and within certain limits that pas- 
senger'’s servant. But he cannot be ordered to drive 
any greater distance than six miles, nor to travel 
at any greater specd than six miies an hour. 

If hired by time he must drive not less than four 
miles an hour. If he does not accomplish that speed 
he is liable to a fine of 40s. If the passenger who 
hires a cab by the hour desires to travel more than 
that four miles in that time he must pay 6d. for 
each additional mile. 

There is one other interesting point about this 
time-hiring of a cab. A driver is not bound “to 
hire his carriage for a fare to be paid according to 
time at any time after eight in the evening or before 
six in the morning.” 

Some of the ancient and now obsolete cab regula- 
tions make funny reading. One laid down that the 
seats and cushions should be stuffed with horse-hair, 
wool, or flock, and not with hay, straw, seaweed, or 
whalebone shavings. Fancy bowling down Regent 
Street perched on a bag of whalebono shavings! 

It is worth remembering that a cab owner is not 
“a common carrier,” and that the ordinary law of 
negligence may be invoked against him. A stout 
passenger recently recovered heavy damages from a 
cab proprietor because the bottom of the vehicle fell 
out and the fare crashed down among the wreckage 
and broke a leg. 


Yo Kings mind being caricatured ? You can find out b 
y reading the May numb f PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, i 
@ppeare an articls on “Kings in Caricaturo,” illustrated with a collection of most ‘amusing pictuces, i 


A 


PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


WHEN COLONIES CONFER. ALL IN THE GAME. | HUNTING FOR “KRUGER aa, St 


{fr is interesting to note, now that yet another 


Tue Colonial Conference, which is now in session, 
is by no means the first of its kind. So far ba 
as tho year 1874, an informal meeting of Colonial 
representatives was held in London, but it confined 
ita Galibaraiicns exclusively to Ps genet 
Colonial Cle: ct, @ measure design . 
certain disabi aden oe rsons not ordained by bishops 
of the Anglican church. - . 

Prior rf that—in 1868—a_ Colonjal Society had 
been foc with loss Bey - - cage | 
which bore upon ite membership roll the 

ractically all the more prominent Colonial statesmen, 

is held regular conferences, until it was merged 
in the Colonial Institute. _ 

In 1883, in, a Colonial Congress assembled at 
Amsterdam; and it was this meeting doubtless which 
Mr. Stanhope had in mind, when, in December 1886, 
he pro an official lonial Conference, to meet 
in London under Royal and Governmental auspices 
in the year following. The tion _ duly 
materialised, the delegates beieg Cine by the Prime 
Minister and by the Queen at indsor. | . 

The summer of 1894 saw a great Imperial and inter- 
Colonial Conference opened at Ottawa under the 
auspices of the Earl of Aberdeen, at which del 
were present from Australia, Canada, Cape amg 2 
and so on, with the Earl of gsi beers e 
mother country. And this was followed, in 1897, by 
a similar, although somewhat informal | ng of 
Colonial Premiers and Statesmen in London. 
Lastly came the Conference of 1902, convened by 
Mr. Chamberlain, which concerned itself principal, 
with the commercial relations of the Empire, an 
the adoption of a universal (metric) system of weights 
and measures. 


>=0c< 


A MODERN IMPROVEMENT. 

“You don’t ‘appen ter want a nice, well-trained little 
dog, ma’am, do you?” asked the dog-fancier of a lady 
customer who was buying some canaries ; 

tiny fiat.’ 


t ly; “the 
rooms are so small.” 

“The size o’ yer 
flat needn’t prevent 
you, ma‘am. yk 
at this ‘ere little 
pup,” he said, pattin 
a small eae 

“? "s 


“1 find it i ible to keep a dog i 
it impossible Pe 


(cee le 


nm 
he 


flat? Why, 
you mean?” 
a Flat’s have killed 
‘ t ordinary ‘ori- 
zontal dog trade, ma'am,” he continued. 
“« Horizontal dogs!” ejaculated the puzzled lady. 
“Well, it’s like this ‘ere, ma‘am,” he explained, 
“ With such =P as this, there's no fear of ‘is in’ 
’oles in the a when ’e wags ’is tail. Es trained to 
wag his tail perpendicular, ’owever pleased ’e is!” 
>_—<0ce-< 


SALMON THAT COMMIT SUICIDE. 

Becavs® the salmon of the sea of Okhotsk commit 
suicide periodically in wholesale fashion, the people 
of England are presently to have the privilege of 
purchasing their flesh at sixpence a pound. Or, at 
all events, so says the syndicata of Kamschatka 
fishmongers, which is engineering the project, 

These salmon descend as babies to the ocean from 
the rivers wherein they are hatched, and live in the 
salt water contentedly until they are six years old 
or thereabouts. Then they are seized all together 
with an irresistible impulse to revisit the scenes of 
their infancy, and rash madly in their millions up 
strenm, lag eventually in the upper es 
of starvation, and of asphyxia consequent upon over- 
crowding. Not one amongst them all ever returns. 
The syndicate in question is going to put an end 
to this by catching the fish as they enter the mouths 
of the rivers. 

Of course, this phenomenon is merely one of a 
vast number of similar occurrences, all of, which have 
to do with the migration of animals, birds, reptiles, 
or fishes, which are due either to lack suffi- 
cient food su ply or—as in this case—to the maternal 
instinct. erhaps the nearest analogous case to 
that of these suicidal salmon is afforded by 

riodical westward marches of the armies of 

orwegian lemmings from the mountains of Central 
Scandinavia to the Atlantic. 

The lemming is a small rodent, something between 
a rat and a mole. Usually, he is a most stay-at- 
home individual. But once in a while he migrates, 
and then the country through which he passes knows 
it, and with a vengeance. 

Millions succeed millions, eating up every green 
thing. The living flood rolls on re of 
obstacles, until it reaches the great salt sea, wherein 
it plunges, and is ultimately absorbed. But the 
stench of the dead bodies is wafted many miles 
inland, and the very ocean itself is rendered 
ee and poisonous for quite an appreciable 
w 


Do you believe in ghosts? If 29>, you will enjo 
family traditions, of “The Black Ribbon, 


the }- 


Tnx other day a lady was passing a waste piece of 
ground where two teams of youthful footballers were 
usily engaged, and for a few moments she stopped to 


the game. 
Suddenly what a to be an angry dispute arose 
latoomn terval’ Goins, aot thers mans lot of excited 
shouting. Very soon the boys 


rally began to fal 
upon one of their number, who Ged evidently been try- 
ing to settle matters quietly, and he was pounded in an 


SS 
unmerciful fashion. This was too much for the lady 
who had been watching, and she rushed to the rescue 
of the poor lad. 

“You wicked, wicked boys,” she screamed as she 
shook her umbrella at them, “aren't you perfectly 
ashamed to treat that little fellow in such a way—and he 
acting as | gpcreag over too?” 

One of the leaders of the attacking party turned 
from the unfortunate victim for a moment. 

“ Peacemaker ?” he cried in derision. “He ain’t no 
peacemaker! He’s the referee !” 


SOC 


TOC EXPENSIVE. 

Tue banns between two parishioners had been pub- 
lished for the first time in a-country church. After 
the service the Prompective groom came to the vicar: 
“Mr Parson, I want to speak to ’ee. About those 
banns—can I have ’em changed?” 

“Of course, if you wish,” was the surprised reply. 
“You are not married yet, or legally bound in any 
Ww y.” 

“ah!"—with a sigh of relief—“that’s what I 
wafited to know. You see, I've been thinking it 
over, and, seeming to me, I’d\ rather have her sister.” 

“You can please yourself,” replied the vicar. “Dut, 
of course, fresh banns must be published.” 


“Ah!”—a pause—“Mr. Parson, I paid ‘ee half-a- 
crown for putting up those banns. Shall I have to 
pay another half-crown?” 

Naturally. If you change your mind so late in 


the day, you must expect to pay for it.” 
bh : Th with sudden resolu- 
leave en be as 'tis!” 


SOC 


SAVED HIS LIFE. 

A Goon story comes from China which would seem 
to point to the fact, that John Chinaman has assimi- 
lated some Western ideas on the virtues of the art 
of medicine. 


tion: “Aw, we 


Scctors!” he exclaimed. 
doctors in wo’ld.” 


“China have best 


“Hang Chan, over there, for instance. Do you 
call him a good doctor?” é 
“Hang Chan good doctor!” he exclaimed. “He 
t. He save my life once!” : 
“You don’t say sof How was that?” 
“Me velly bad!” he said confidentially. “Me 


callee Doctor Han Kou. Givee some medicine. Get 
velly, velly ill! ‘ callee Doctor San Sing. Givee 
more icine. le grow worse—going to die! 
Blimebly callee Doctor Hang Chan. fre no sot 
time; no come. He saved my life!” 


- FOUNDED 1871. 
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ex ENDING 


ition is on its way to try and recover the los 
Poser ay treasure” from the wrecked been ; 
4 off Cape Vidal, Zululand, how very seldiin 
an these enterprises meet with success. , 
; , Teal of treasure-seeking expeditions have, for 
instance, been fitted out within the last halfcn. 
tury for the Cocos Islands alone ; yet not one of theta 
has succeeded- in recovering even 80 much as a sj1,' 
— of the gold and silver gupposed to be hi: y 
ere. 
Still, there are exceptions. In 1868 an Austr:| 
shepherd named Watson salved nearly a tu: at 
gold from a wrecked brig which he discover! at 
the bottom of a shallow bay in the Queen Chir\itte 
Islands. It had been lost there nine years }::/..;. 
et nobody knew its exact whereabouts, until tho 
ucky treasure-seeker stumbled upon it, almost acci- 
mn 


dentally. 
About the same time, too, a Liverpool sailor na:n.] 
John Adams, visiting Auckland Island all ai... in 


a small fore-and-aft ri 
locatin, 
lost 


cutter, succeed) 


~SOC~ 
HIS AD. IN ORDER. 
THERE was fire in the eye of a man who Ic the 
mag ooking hore as he sought out the country dealer. 
“Look here!” he said. “I don’t want this horse 
eth sold me. It balks; Ican’t get it to go over the 


ridge. 
aiitat’s the reason I sold him,” said the dealer eu!mly. 
haser pinched himself to sce if a 


said sarcastically, 
when at last he 
could trust himself 


youthat you'vesold 
the snioal under 


be jiggered!” said 
j ” gaid 
the dealer. “ Didn't 
I advertise, ‘Owner wishes to sell for no other reason 
than that he wants to get out of the town’?” 

“Yes, but-——” 

“ Well, that’s why I sold him. He never would take 
me out of the town. P’r’aps h2 will you—if you're 
patient, No time to argue. Good-day.” 

SOC 
TRIALS THAT HAVE COST FORTUNES. 

Tus Thaw case has cost the family £70,000. And 
the end is not yet. Probably when that exceedingly 
desirable consummation is at length reach«l, a 
record will have been established in this direction 
that will stand for a considerable time. 

Of course, however, this must be held as applying 


to criminal cases only. Civil actions have iven 
fought that have entailed far greater expense. The 
famous Tichborne case, for instance, cost the «state 
£92,000, and this was but a portion of the tial 
outlay for the first trial only, the second (criminal) 
one costing probably about half as much asa. 
Most of the money for the claimant was found by 


friends who believed in him, notable amongst hom 
was Mr. Guildford Onslow, who spent £15,(i!) in 


financing him. Sir Hawkins, who led for the 
prosecution, received in and refreshers £15,000, 
and Dr. Kenealy got £5,000 down, and fifty guims 
a day so long as case lasted. m 

In the will case of 8 en v. Swynfen. 


great 
Mr. R. Kennedy, the plaintiff's solicitor, was )' 
mised £20,000 if he won, but he never got his money, 


altho he fulfilled his part of the bargain. it 
being the Court of A 1 that such a con- 
tract en into Ttewsheonl. Uokneen solicitor and 


client was invalid. Twenty thousand pounils, it will 

be remembered, is precisely the sum that Mr. Dunas 

is credited with ving received over the ‘haw 

case. 

The taxed costs in the Chancery case of Morninc: 
£30 


Bork e._ Wellesly exceeded ,000. The ser d 
eh case, which began in 18ll, end 
lasted until 1891, is said to have involved the pais 


to the suit in an nditure exceeding £110,(9; 
while the notorious Thellusson case (the original « 
Dickens’s “Jarndyce v. Jarndyce”) enriched the 
lawyers to the extent of half-a-million sterling. Rut 
then it lasted sixty-two years, and was twice carrie’ 


ight through all the lower courts up to the House 
of Lords. P 


a true ghost etory—ths authentic account, compiled from the Beresford 
which appears in the May number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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Tue majority of 
birds, especially 
those which go alout 
in flocks, such as 
rooks, peewits, and 
wild geese, never 
fail to make well- 
organised arrange- 
ments for their 
protection in the 
shape of regular 
sentinels, whose tem- 
porary duty is to do 
nothing but watch 
for the slightest sign 
of threatening 
danger. 

These _ sentinels 
take up their position 
much nearer than 
the main body to 
that quarter —a 
helys, for instance—from which an enemy could 
approach dangerously close without being easily 
noticed ; and, thus guarded, the flock may feed with- 
cut worry, and its possible result—indigestion. 

In the case of wits and rooks, which possess 
diferent eries to denote alarin, pleasure, and affec- 
ton. it is worth noting that this ability is evidently 
uiven them to compensate for their silent method of 
taking wing. 

When a rook nes a suspects danger it takes 
wing, uttering simultaneously a distinct, warning 
“squawk,” and, in the same way, pcewits on sentry- 
ya glide gracefully into the air with a penctrating 
* ne--wit.” 

Tse, woodpigeons, so far as my experience goes, 
are gifted with no more vocal ability than is shown 
in their soft, monotonous cosing, which is a song 
pure and simple. To warn those of their comrades 
who kave not seen them hurriedly take flight, the 
pigeons on guard give a couple of loud flaps with 
their wings, the operation being repeated by cach 
re(reating pigeon. 

Ii you watch pleats start on a voluntary flight, 
you will notice that they make no flapping of wings, 
thoush when practising for pleasure their “switch- 
hack” flight they flap occasionally with delight— 
perhaps, by way of applause. 

THE PHEASANT’S CRY OF ALARM. 

The cock pheasant, who all through the spring and 
summer has such a grand time with nothing to do, 
apparently, but to enjoy himself, as he struts about 
cluthed with the brilliancy of a Spanish duke, is, 
nevertheless, ever on the alert. 

Everyone is familiar with his triumphant crow; 
but when his eye, which is as keen as it is beautiful, 
detects a fox, cat, or stoat slinking through the 
undergrowth, you will very soon hear solemn “cock- 
ups” telling the exact course taken by the enemy: 

Partridges living chiefly in the open fields soon 
escape intruders by a rapid flight, led, as a rule, by 
the old cock, who utters, as he throws himself into 
the air on whirring wings, a sharp “gid-gid,” quite 
listinct from the soothing calls which bring together 
t2e members of a covey at roosting-time. 

Who ever disturbed a blackbird that forgot to 
make a loud remark to warn his fellows? This 
keneral-purpose cry of alarm of the blackbird’s is most 
noticcably different from the special sounds it utters 
to make known the proximity of cats, and so on. 

Should yoa discover a hole in which mother stoat 
has | her family, and probe it with your walking- 
stick, you may hear her warning her young ones to 
vscape by other exits (which always exist, though 
they are not always visible) with frequent cries, re- 
sembling the old method of lighting your pipe, or, 
rather, your ancestors’, by flint and steel. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF BUNNY. 

., Hares, since they live scattered about, cach in 
its private form, do not seem to have, or to need, any 
special .Ways of warning their relations when an 
enemy is at hand, but just gallop off to save their 
own skins. But rabbits, since they live for the most 
Part in colonies, find frequent use for warning signals, 
[ee ee have two kinds—one for sus 

ger, other for u: 
ah anomplisted feet se when the danger has become 
‘ The mere fact of oe walking, even with the most 
ste urpose, along the outside of a wood, from 
: Tabbits are about to emerge in search of a 
ee quite enough to cause the older and more 
hing ounnies to thump a violent warning with their 
se legs for the common good. 
a ut should a rabbit be so unfortunate as to run 
lon 4 enate, or to fall into the clutches of your 
eae ies Ng one it soulda't very well), but 
i actualy F vie publishing the fact that it 

nd it is to the everlasting credit of the mother 
ne rabbits that, on hearing her little ones 
tet a » She does not hesitate to rush up, even when 
to har en is a stoat; and more than one stoat 
hither rabbi ra Beles the energetic application of a 

us, perhaps, explains why, in after life, when 
ero up rabbit, hounded ‘by a stoat, sees that 
. Fae 18 up, it often lics down and cries loudly 

ie mother who is no longer at hand to help. 


py ‘* Gamekeeper,’’ 


‘This \week's He vO. 


MR. PLOWDEN. 


Ir it be heroic for one man to tackle singlehanded 
a problem which has baffled alike governments and 
philanthropists, then is Alfred Chichele Plowden, 
n.ost famous of magisirates, a hero in very sooth. 

To reform the drunkard! Many methods _ have 
been tried. All have failed. The “Black List” was 
the Jatest. It was heralded with a great flourish of 
trumpets, and just at first, fur a little while, a few 
pee were harassed, a few notorious tipplers 
harried. Then the new law became a dead letter, 
and things went on as before. 

Mr. Plowden saw this, regretted it, and, being a 
man of originality, invented his own method of 
dealing with the evil. Briefly stated, it consists in 
hanging above the offender's hcad a metaphorical 
sword of Damocles. 

That is to say, a drunkard is brought before the 
court, and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 
This is then remitted, on condition that the culprit 
reports himself, or herself, as the caso may be, to 
the court missionary periodically, and that that 
functionary, in his turn, submits favourable reports 
to the magistrate. At the end of a certain period, 
if the offender’s conduct meanwhile has been satis- 
factory, he (or she) is let off altogether. 

Such is the scheme. It possesses obvious advan- 
tages, not the least amongst which is the fact that 
it entails no expense upon anybody, requirin 
neither inebriate homes for detention, nor any sta 
of officials of any kind whatever. One disadvantage, 
as Mr. Plowden readily admits, is that people are 
apt to slip away from tho restraining influences of 
a deferred decision, more especially in London. 

“Nevertheless, I mean to persevere,” says the 
worthy magistrate, with that rare smile of his, half 
sad, half humorous; “something has got to be 
done.” And probably, when one comes to think of 
it, “something” presently will be “done.” 

The Plowdens are an old Catholic family, who have 
been settled at Plowden, in Shropshire, for a thou- 
sand years, or thereabouts. One of his earliest 
ancestors was a certain Roger de Plowden, who served 
with Richard Cour de Lion in the Crusades. The 
first lawyer in the family was an eminent one, the 
famous Edmund Plowden, who refused the position 
of Lord High Chancellor of England rather than 
submit to change his religion at the ig | of 
Queen Elizabeth, and who afterwards seceded from 
Queen Mary’s Parliament, and incurred fine and 
imprisonment, rather than countenance the penal 
laws against of the Protestants. 

Alfred Chichele Plowden’s immediate ancestors 
were Trevor John Chichele-Plowden, and a certain 
Mademoiselle de Mokadel, a Danish lady of rank, 
whose father was murdered at Manilla in a servile 
insurrection. Her nurse escaped with her to Scot- 
land, and at cighteen she was married to her hus- 
band, their eldest son, Alfred, being born at Meerut, 
India, in 1844. 

Those were the days when to keep a white child 
in India meant almost certain death to that child. 
So, at the age of six, little Alfred was packed off 
to a Yorkshire school. The establishment wag in 
meny respects a very good imitation of Dickens’s 
“Dotheboys Hall.” From it he was rescued, at the 
age of twelve, by a lady who scemed to him “a 
vision from another world.” It was his mother, 
come from India to visit her offspring. 

After Yorkshire, Brighton, where little Plowden 
attended an “academy” of the then popular type, 
followed by Westminster School (where he learned 
to use his fists), and Oxford—where he learned to 
get out of scrapes—and into them. It is interesting 
to note that at the first-named place he was known 
as “Baby,” while amongst his intimate friends of 
the Bar his nickname is “Chick.” 

Mr. Plowden might have been a clergyman had 
not one of his earliest efforts in sermonising been 
a failure. As it was, he blossomed forth into a 
barrister, and for quite a long while was a briefless 
barrister. To bring grist to the mill, he became a 
reporter on the Zimes staff, an appointment which 
he held until he was appointed a police magistrate 
in 1888. 

Since then his name and personality have been 
almost continuously before the public, greatly to his 
annoyance, for Mr. Plowden shuns publicity. 

Another curious thing about his complex 
personality ‘is that it will not let him attend a 
theatre. He almost invariably bursts into tears. 
Nor does it require any very pathetic scene, or tragic 
stage episode, to bring about this, to him, undesir- 
able consummation. 

Of funny storics ere Mr. Plowden, there 
is no end. Here is one: It is the duty of a 
police magistrate to ask prisoners in certain 
cases whether they will have the matter dealt with 
summarily or be tried by a jury. The almost in- 
variable answer is, “I'll leave it to you, sir.” 

On one occasion, Mr. Plowden, having been to a 
bridge party overnight in a fit of absent-minded- 
ness, responded to this formula with the declaration, 
No trumps, greatly to the bewilderment of the 
prisoner who had made it. 


known climber of 
Bury, James Skall- 
cross, who repaired 
church spires and 
mill chimneys for 
thirty years, and, 
T am pleased to say, 
never had any acci- 
dent. I waa but 
seven years old when 
I climbed my first 
chimney, and this is 
how it came about. 

The stack was 
p Sot "8 

ury, an too. h : 
my father’s dinner. ey 19 prermctonc hs cieacogand 
“Come along,” he a 
said, “ you have 
got to do this job some time, so you had 

tler try your hand now.” I thought my father 
was joking, but I very soon found he was not, for 
up the ladders I had to go, with my father following 
just under me. There were fully 200 working peopie 
around, so you may guess the sensation it caused. 

I will never forget the shouts of the women; but 
my father heeded them not, and up I had to go, 
sixty yards in the air. Step after step I went, and 
I was not in the least daunted. Very soon afier 
this I went M4 the ladders just as if I was going 
upstairs to bed, and at fourteen I was working regu- 
larly at the business, 

Of course, I have seen and met with many accidents 
in my career. A short time ago, while repairing the 
stack at Levenshulme Print Works, near Manchester, 
I had a very narrow escape from death myself. The 
stack was about 270ft. high, and the top ten 
yards was in a very decayed condition, making it 
necessary to remove that portion. We erected five 
stages round the top, and commenced to remove the 
stone work, which was strapped together by an iron 
belt, and pieces of iron. 

PERILOUS POSITIONS. 

The stones were in @ very bad state, and it nceded 
a, great amount of care to get them to the bottom 
without any accident. Each piece weighed about 3cwt. 

Each piece of stone we moved to the edge of the 
topmost stage by the aid of small iron bars. Then 
at a given signal we lifted one end, and the stone 
dropped over the side of the chimney into a field 
at the base. It was when we had sent the last one 
over that we noticed the stage we were working on 
gradually tilt up on one side. Had we been standing 
up at the time we should have certainly guise to 
death, but as it happened we were flat on the stage, 
and were soon able to make things right again. 

This is how the chimneys are ascended. Each of 
my ladders is 16ft. long. At two staves from the 
top of each one I fasten a block of wood about 12in. 
long, and about 4in. deel This is to keep the 
ladder off) the chimney, so I can get my feet in when 
I am climbing. 

I then drive what we call a dog, that is, a iron 
holdfast, into the joints of the masonry. Then tho 
first ladder is fastened by means of lashings. After 
this I climb the initial ladder, and, by locking one 
leg over the top, I drive in another dog as high as 
possible above ine. A block with a rope attached 
is hung upon this, and the end is dropped to the 
man below. He attaches the rope to the centre of 
another ladder, so, when the ladder is raised, half 
of it reaches above the block. 1 climb ladder two, 
and fix another dog. It’s a risky job, too, I can tell 
you; all the time the ladder is being secured I am 
swinging about at the unsecured top of the second 
ladder. This performance is repeated until the 
summit of the chimney is reached. 

AFRAID TO COME DOWN. 

When the top is arrived at another pestlous job 
is before us. The edging at the top often projects 
2ft. or more, and to the uninitiated it would seem 
impossible to get a ladder over it. Yet to steeple- 
jacks, accomplished in tackling difficulties, the 
matter is as simple as eating a dinner. 

I remember well one particular experience in my 
climbing career. I was repairing a stack at Burn- 
ley, and as we were about to take our ladders down 
after finishing, I went into the manager's office, and 
laughingly suggested that he should come up with me 
to inspect the work. 

Naturally, he refused. But his son, who had over- 
heard our conversation, evinced a desire to ascend 
the ladders and scrutinise my work. Accordingly 
wo went to the bottom of the chimney. 

I don’t think the young man will ever forget it, for 
when, but 30ft. in the air, he found he had got a 
serious task before him, and if it had not been for 
shouts from his brother clerks not to give in, he 
would never have got as far as he did. Up he went 
a little further, until he had got perhaps midway ; 
then he stopped, appalled. 

He was afraid to ascend, and afraid to come down. 
Seeing his predicament, I went up to him. 

He was s0 terror-stricken that I had hard work to 
get him to lvose his hands from the side of the ladders. 
However, I brought nim to safety at last. 


: Was aia O 
steeplejack. 
fatine was the well. M Ney (\ ak; 


Motor-anecdotes are contributed t> the May number of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE by the most famous lady motorists of the 
Cay—including the Lady Helen Forbes, Lady Armstrong, and the Countess de la Warr. 
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Picked Pars. 


Mrs. Grundy in Switzerland. 

Six hundred elderly women of Appenzell have 
organised a crusade against excessive dancing and a super- 
abundance of fétes in the canton. They have forwarded 
@ petition to the cantonal officials pointing out that the 
young people devote too much time to pleasure. 

Record Typewriting. 

Tho t riting record has just been broken Mr. 
James Wright, a Newcastle man, who has perf the 
feat of typing 2,500 words from dictation in thirty minutes, 
and 4,800 words from typewritten manuscript in an hour. 
His record works out at eighty-four words a minute. 

Killed a “Ghost.” 
_ A farmer named Eloff, of Rustenb . Transvaal, who 
is awaiting trial at Pretoria on the charge of killing a 
Kaflir, alleges that he fired a loaded gun to frighten away 
phate, to which his family attributed strange noises in the 
use, and that he was unaware of the native’s presence, 


Paralysed Bees. 

There is every indication that bees will soon be 
extinct in the Isle of Wight. A strange disease has been 
spreading among them for the past three years. It 
assumes the form of a kind of paralysis, and up to the 
present all efforts to combat the malady have been useless. 


Italian King as Author. 

The publication has just been completed of a treatise 
on numismatics written by King Victor. It consists of an 
enumeration and description of his collection of coins, 

: which is considered the most complete in the world. The 
work will not be offered for sale, but King Victor will 
, present copies of it to the principal foreign museums. 
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Expensive Law.. ; 

A case was mentioned in the Four Courts at Dyblin 
the other day in which the sum in dispute was £12, and 
the casts were £8,000. 

The Spanish Election Way. 

During tho Spanish elections the other day, one man was 
killed and two others*were wounded at lona in a 
fight while the votes were being counted. 

No Buyers. ~ ity 
guinea diamond ring, price . Sd., was 
exposed for five days in the shop window of an East Ham 
pawnbroker, and found no purchaser. It was put in the 
window in consequence of a wager. 
Expensive Cigarette. 

While attending to the petrol tank on his motor at 
Plumpton, a chauffeur d a lighted ci e on to 
the spirit. The explosion which followed did £120 worth 
of damage to the car. 

Treasure Trove. 4 , 

Owing to the heavy seas recently, “sand-scraj "a 
Brathiontagh have rt busily engaged in searching for 
visitors’ lost money and articles which, after being buried 
are often washed up by the tide. One man found a gold 
scarfpin. 


A hundred-gui 


Marquies Fires her Palace. 
The beautiful Marquise Atala Ramblet army oy mem- 
ber of an illustrious Italian family, while in pine 
in Milan the other day, became suddenly insane. : 
cading herself in her palace, she clothed herself in robes of 
State, set fire to the furniture, and greeted the firemen with 
revolver shots. She was ultimately removed to an asylum. 


A Few Items of Fact that w. 
Interest You, 


Present Costs a Month, 

A railway porter was sent to prison for a mo 
Nottingham on Saturday for healing a tailj’s deen tle 
took the parcel from the station, re-addressed it, and sent 
it to hie sweetheart as a birthday present. ‘ 

Close Season for Snails. 


The enail dealers, on whom Parisians depend larzely for 
their supply of this delicacy, are complaining of the wiisual 
scarcity snails. They B “close season” in 
order to keep the quantity and quality of snails up t., the 


average. 
Women in Parliament. 

Nineteen women have been elected to the Finn':!; Par. 
liament, and of these nine are Social Democrats. une is a 
journalist, one a dressmaker, five are school teach::>, ire 
@ weaver, one a woman's rights agitator, one a restuarant 
keeper, and one a clergyman’s wife. 

On Kissing Bent. 

“Kissing Day” was observed recently at Huns for 
(Berks), “At daybreak the town-crier blew a his. act 
the “tuttimen” went a re g ie ans, with 
flowers, kissing ¢ Ly met, and demandins 
penny from po Ee householder. , ee 

Detective ae Itinerant Musician, 

During the hearing of a summons at Bow Sirm: the 
other day against secretary of a club off Tottviin 
Court Road, for ‘selling intoxicants and tobacco wit 
license, it was it an officer of the Inland tt 
and a private detective visited the club premises. 
took musical instruments with them, and 
ing the detective played on a concertina. 
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Picture Pars. (see footiine.) 


WHY SHELLS FLY STRAIGHT. 
Many people wonder why the present cone-sh 
rojectiles in their flight through the air do not wobble, 
But drive straight ahead. This is easily explained. 


copper which 

varies in width 
_ ———______—--— revolve with lightning rapidity, with the result that it 
| keeps steady during its fight through the air. 


according to the 
size of the pro- 
jectile. Bein 
=>—S_0Cc~ 
TO CLEAR THE HONEY CHAMBER, 
. RECENTLY we showed how rabbits could be tra 
into a warren in such a manner that they could not 


made of soft metal, 
make their exit in. 


. Round the bottom 
this band is cut by 
the steel rifling of 

The illustration shows 

a somewhat similar 


| Fura” of the shell is a 
| IoeNTIACATION 
MARKS _ 
i! 
AFTER FIRING 
Ae 
Bano 
gun on the 
arrangement by which 


narrow band of 
the 
shock of explosion. This action causes the shell to 
bees may pass from 


return the projecting wires bar the way, and its re-entry 
is made im ible. By this simple arrangement the 
honey cham! peg i Ber err to 3,000 bees in 


about twenty-four hours. 


Personal Pars. 


Oldest Peer. * 
Lorp Gwypyr, now ninety-seven years old, has the dis- 
tinction of being the only nonagenarian in the House of 
\ Lords. He resides entirely at his country seat, Stoke 
Park, near lave and is very proud of the fact that not 

long ago he his great-grandson—aet the time not 
than two years of nto the grounds attached to his 

residence, and helped him to —_ 
side of one which P 


title is spelt “ Gwydir.” 
The King ae a Baby. 
Tue commotion respecting the birth of a royal baby in 
Pil, wrcid ol the preteat King af Eeianl.” 
i is world o 4 
notabilities at Buckingham Palace Hose 
event was the great Duke of Wellington, 
Waterloo, then over seventy dooms of age. 
jon-room and 


the nurse came into the 
“Is it a boy?” ask 
Prince, your grace,” answered the a 

offended tone. Some months later, when asked by a lady 
how the youngster was getting duke replied : 
well, if I am any judge. I am told 
kick hard and cry loudly, and I 
&@ very 
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KEEPS THE HEAD ON. 
At the head end of most axe and hammer shafts a 
small wedge-shaped piece of wood can be seen. The end 
of the shaft is actually 
split, and after the metal 
has been fitted over it, 


the wedge is driven 
tightly into the fissure 
as in in the 


dicated 
illustration. This prevents the head from flying off, 
which would happen when heavy blows were struck were 
this precaution omitted. ; 


SOC 


A USEFUL HORSESHOE. 

In the event of a draught horse suffering from a 
wound in the centre part of the sole or from frog on 
foot. the shoe in 

e accom i 
illustration Pil be 
found very beneficial. 
The shoe is first of 
all made the full size 
of the foot. A piece 
of iron plate is next 
cut to fit inside the 
nail holes, the binder 
sigh tes made, as will be seen trom 

illustration, to form a In 
the toe two thread holes are drilled 
so that it can be fasteued on with two 
studs, which also serve as toe pieces. 


The advantage of this 
can be removed and justed in order that the wound 
horse 


may be dressed without the necessity of ta 
whole shoe. By this arrangement teorefa 

ro continue at work without being inconvenienced by 
injury. 


4 
The Maker of Egypt. 


The Dusky Potentate’s Joke. 
Sm Joun Krag, who possesses 
hoods, is one of Britain's retired consular rulers. His 
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containing a 


henitice entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” 
the pars on this is now on sale at all bookstalls, 
Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C, 


FOR DRYING MOPS. 

In many ds the round-shaped box arranze:nent 
depicted in the illustration 
may be seen, but not many 
people are aware that itis a 
simple device for spinning a 
wet mop. Instead of twirling 
it in the open and splashing 
water all over the the 
worker slips the head of the 
mop into the ring, 
resting the handle in the 
little groove at the bottom, works it round and round 
until all the water has been rinsed out of the mop. Of 
course, there is a small outlet at the back o/ the 
contrivance by which the water escapes and is carried 
off. by a drain. 


SOC 

DANGER SIGNALS AT SEA. 
Co1ovurs on a flag cannot be seen at a distance. so 
sailors have another means of communication b-sides 
the ordinary signalling code. This 
is employed in cases of great 
, urgency. One of the most urent 
of these si, consists of t!:e pen- 
nant with a black underneath, and to the 
distant vessel it conveys the terrible mos «ze, 
“We are starving,” or “ We are in wait of 
isions.” By other arrangements of the 
Ball similar ing me are signilled. 
rs above the 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 

T Seeking the Truth. ; 
some a ig still being talked about in 
wae Ua ters, reminds one of o story of the Right. Hon. 
i , the well-known editor of Truin. |n 
Leek, woe, Win cine, ‘wes Being spoken of all over the 
dom, the claimant, together with Mr. Sergeant Ballan- 
the lawyer, and others, dined one day at Mr. 
3 house. The senior member for Northanipton 
er was) had, upon occasion, a curious way of 
i ddenly, over the 
walease and wine, he coolly asked the obese t: “Are 


further two 
recalled some of 
with a 
and, in the course of conversation, his 
, Lord Kitchener, how do you pro 


. od 
replien Kitchener. “No, certainly 
it!” And he did, with the 
to make its resistless mar’ 
same way, his lordship has 
dian Army, and made it & 


it? 


on ber ao capital. 
completely organise 
splendid fighting force. 
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PRoBaBLY ‘i oy 
le not directly 
Reocdiaied with the 
Navy have much 
idea of the numerous 
innovations con- 
stantly occurring 
therein. Foremost 
among these has 
been the successful 
means of burning oil 
fuel, co uent upon 
which, had we only 
an easy and plentiful 
supply of oil in the 
country, the abolition 
of coal for use as fuel 
in the Service would 
immediately follow. 

This oil fuel is not 
crude petroleum as it 
P comes from the oil 
wells; but is the residue left from that crude 
petroleum after the latter has been heated to 
drive off all the lighter products, such as petrol, 
benzine, paraffin, and naphtha. Consequently it is 
of a fairly thick nature, about the same as cream, 
and of tho same weight almost as water, with a 
high flash-point which renders accidental ignition 
very unlikely. In fact, before Lag. passed through 
the patent burners it has to be heated by steam 
coils to make it warm, enough to ignite. 

After about ten i ge of experimenting. our 
Admiralty has evolved methods of burning this oil 
by which its full steam-producing value is efficiently 
utilised, and, weight for weight, this is greater than 
the steam-producing value of coal in the ratio of 
three to two. 

The numerous advantages occurring by its use aro 
casily apparent. Ships can receive their fuel by the 
simple process of running it into the vessel through 
pipes from tanks on shore at the rate of hundreds 
of tons an hour. This entirely does away with the 
irksomesand dirty process of coaling ships, which, 
at its fastest, is slow compared to the rate at which 
oil can be taken in. 

IF SHELLS BURST NEAR BY. 

Also the greater ease of steam regulation, of stow- 
ing the fuel in odd-shaped compartments, and the 
reduction of hands to work the boilers are all im- 
portant factors in its adoption. 

Foremost amongst its disadvantages is the proba- 

bility of fuel being lost if the vessel wero struck b 
shot, or if it ran on a rock. Quite recently H.M.S. 
Dominion, which carries both oil and coal, lost 
hundreds of tons of oil when she went aground in 
the St. Lawrence; the oil, however, was displaced 
by the sea water, which is of about the same weight, 
and no serious alteration of buoyancy occurred. 
_ Oil catching fire owing to the bursting of shells 
in its vicinity is possible. To try and avoid this 
it is stored in numerous separate compartments 
right under the bottom of the ship, and known as 
double bottoms. But in the normal course of events 
accidents seem less likely to happen than where coal 
is the fuel, as bunker explosions and fires are not 
infrequent in 1 vessels having coal for fuel. 

In the matter of successfully burning this oil in 
burner furnaces, our own'Navy is far and away in 
front of all others. Most of the recent experiments 
have been made with a view of burning it in con- 
junction with coal. So successful have these been 


tet most of our recent ships carry both coal and 


Why Oil will Oust Coal for 
Driving Warships. 


The oil rag pie LEADS THE WAY. 
e oil is drawn from its tanks by special pumps, 
and driven through a heater under fe i straight 
to the burners, where the jet of flame ignites the 
warm oil and spreads for a length of six feet or so 
ag the furnace. Two or three of these burners, 
— forming a huge flame, are fitted to each furnace. 
, ng lighter than coal in proportion to its power 
Soa ee nn more in peaporion can be 
<a ee ‘b ran »* wt action for a battleship with- 
ioeate onal fuel is therefore greatly 
The great difficulty that experimenters had to 
Ee arma was the sient iastning: without’ pro- 
fy lense black smoke, which is, of course, 
bid oO "he roe in warships, as indicating their 
os hg to a possible enemy. dense was 
at ‘— once when the Hannibal was burning 
oe oa = Portsmouth Dockyard that ‘many towns- 
ge pags the dockyard buildings were on fire, 
tae = rough fire engine expected a call every 
see pe At Haslar, also, where the experiments 
Meth i the sky was often blackened for hours. 
suficie ne now been discovered to introduce 
with at air along with the oil to entirely do away 
al smoke, and, when well managed, the oil 
it ‘vy burnt in an almost smokeless manner. 
that ted indeed. satisfactory to the country to note 
of im © are at least still leading the world in respect 
provements in the Navy. All the latest hu 


fuel, which at ; 
> Ww present is onl lied in 1 
Quantities by Russia and the Unite States. “me 
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STRIKES THAT HAVE LASTED FOR 
YEARS. 

Tue boycott by its teachers of the West Ham 
Educational Authority may very possibly prove the 
beginning of one of the most_prolon; strikes of 
modern times. The National Union of Teachers has 
a membership of 60,000, and already it has pledged 
itself to support the strikers for five years at the 
riety paying them full salaries during the whole of 

at iod. 

The great Bethesda ‘strike, which was ‘recently 
brought back to memory by the death of Lord 
Penryhn, lasted just over three years, cost the dis- 
trict in wages alone £364,000, and seems likely to 
have crippled the British slate industry for some 
time to come. 

This is, up till now, the longest labour war on 
record, but it looks like being exceeded, in point of 
time, by*that which broke out two and a half years 
ago at the Hemsworth Colliery, Yorkshire, and which 
is still unsettled, the pits meanwhile lying idle, and 
the men rec-iving regular wages—for doing nothing— 
from the Yorkshire Miners’ Union. 

Two and a half years, by the by, is precisely 
the peng of the duration of the engineers’ strike 
which broke out in Sunderland in the spring of 
1883, which left the men just where they were, 
while it cost the Union £200,000 in strike pay. 

It may well be, however, that all the above men- 
tioned will be eclipsed by the great striko of 
agricultural labourers which began last month in 
‘the province of Ferrara, Italy. The men have been 
saving up for the struggle for more than twenty 
years past, and as an indication of the spirit that 
animates the strikers, it may be mentioned that 
their womenfolk have sent away from the scene of 
conflict all their babies, seventeen hundred in num- 
ber, to be cared for in artisan houscholds in various 
parts of Upper Italy. 

—— 
TIMES HAD CHANGED. 

“Drp you and pa start with plenty of money?” 
asked the daughter. itil 

“We lived upon very little else but love, dear,” 
was the mother’s gentle answer. 

“But I suppose pa soon got lots of salary?” 

“No, dear, it was a great struggle at first.” 

“Then how did you manage? Pa had a little in 
the bank?” 

“Not a farthing.” 

“Oh, my George is in just the same position, and 
we love each other, and——” 

“Tf that penniless adventurer ever dares to enter 
this house again, I will tell him what I think of 
him! Go to your room at once!” 

a 


Megs. Brown: “My Elsie is such a sharp child. 
She repeats everything she hears.” 

Her Elsie: “Oh, mummy, I don’t. I’ve never told 
anyone that you have false teeth.” 


en fe 


Hicks: “I suppose Dremer is still pottering about 
at his inventions?” 

Wicks: “Well, he has actually perfected a great 
labour-saving scheme at last.” 

Hicks: “Really!” 

Wicks: “Yes. He's 


Millions!” 
—2<--—__. 
THE BP. AND THE P.O. 

Oxe day a grand post-office official happened to 
be passing through a Government office with which 
he was not connected. There he saw a man standing 
before the fire reading a newspaper. An hour after- 
wards, Treturning the same way, he was shocked to 
find the same man, before the same fire, still inter- 
ested in tho columns of the newspaper, 

“Hullo, sir,” called the indignant head of depart- 
ment, “what are you doing?” 

“Can’t you see what I’m doing?” was the answer. 

“I came into this office an hour ago, and found 
you reading the paper; I return, and find you still 
wasting your time in the same manner.” 

“Very true.” 

The head of the department then naturally fired 


going to marry Miss 


p. 

“What is your name, sir?” he demanded. 

“Well, I don’t know that my name is any affair 
of yours. What is your name?” 

“Sir! I would have you know I am the head of 


” 


D. feo 

“Indeed! Well, I am very glad to hear it. I 
am, sir, simply one of the polite who has been. kept 
waiting here over an hour for an answer to a simple 
question, and J shall be greatly obli if you will 
use your influence to get me attended to.” 


POUT LIVIN 
£500 a Year for Life. 
The pictures in this contest will this 


aeek and in future be found on the 
third page of the cerise cover. « « » 
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Many are the 
dodges by which the 
long-suffering tax- 
peyer seeks to escape 
rom his burden, and 
the wealthier a man 
is the more adept at 
this practice he seems 
2 be. Ri pe = 
requen' 0! 
the mere ) 4 
that the income-tax 
Officials discover that 
a person has been 
systematically under- 
estimating his in- 
come, and the secret 
may never be known 
until death ensues, or 
when he proposes to 
convert his business 
intoa limited liability . 
company. Ono very simple but effective method by 
which many aemonied person has escape income tax 
was exposed not very long ago. When returns were 
asked at West-End mansions, for instance, the forms 
would be returned with the words scrawled across, 

“Income taxed at source.” In not a few cases the 
surveyors would be p.t to accept this state 

ment as made in good faith, the result being that 
these wealthy but unscrupulous people escaped in 
come tax altogether. a 

How to verify the returns he does receive 18 & 

problem that troubles the income-tax surveyor con- 
siderably. Sometimes he compares them with the 
style of living indulged in by the parties who send 
them. But even this is far from being a reliable 
criterion, for many a wealthy man has been known 
to pretend to live in very unpretentious circum- 
stances; while, on the other hand, when inquiry 
has becn made into the affairs of people obviously 
living in splendid style, the reply has been made 
that not they but others are responsible for the 
rent and other household expenses. 


A FLAGRANT CASE. 

Another little dodge of the big taxpayer is to refuse 
to make any return at all of his income in the 
hope that the tax commissioners, when they fix ib 
themselves, will assess him for a sum much below 
what it actually is. The success with which this 
trick may be accomplished was revealed in a very 
amusing manner quite recently. 

In this case the surveyor of taxes drew the atten- 
tion of the commissioners to a man who never made 
any return, cnd who, on being assessed year after 
year on £3,000 per annum, paid up quite cheerfully. 
“Do you not think we might increaso his amcunt?” 
inquired the surveyor. 

“Yes, 1 do,” replied the chairman of the com- 
missioners. 

“What shall we make it, £4,000 or £5,000?” asked 
the surveyor again. 

The chairman reflected a moment, mado a mental 
calculation of the status of the person under dis- 
cussion, and then made answer, “No, make it 
£50,000.” 

Extraordinary to relate, the man again paid up 
without a murmur. Even then he was probably 
getting off lightly. 

A very clever ruse was uncarthed the other year 
uy which a number of speculators took siiautane 
of the process by which foreigners resident abroad, 
but, in receipt of dividends paid in this country, 
are exempted. 

YANKEES STICK TIGHT TO Ti#EIR DOLLARS. 

As he examined the applications for exemption, one 
of the commissicners was struck by the iact that a 
capital of several millions was represented by one 
man whose home was in Paris. This aroused his 
suspicions, and, on investigation being made, it 
was found that the man supposed to be benefiting 
by that enormous capital, was living in a garret! 

As the public take a keen et in hoodwinking 
railway companies, perhaps the latter may be par- 
doned should they at times scarcely act up to the 
requirements of the income-tax commissioners. How- 
ever, the manner in which one railway company 
puzzled tho surveyors was very clever. 

Some years ago they abolished second-class tickets, 
but continued to retain second-class carriages. When 
asked by passengers for tickets for these the com- 
pany would hand out third-class cards, but offered 
supcricr accommodation on payment of excess fare. 
This excess fare, of course, never appeared on the 
face of the ticket, and in this way the company 
escaped pzyment for a time of a goodly portion of 
the Government duty on passenger fares. 

In the United States, millionaires are as eager to 
escapo taxation as the men of wealth on this side 
of the Atlantic. Only the other year the odd specta- 
cle was witnessed of monied New Yorkers transfcrring 
their certificates of ‘citizenship to Rhode Island, 
where their summer houses were situated, that they 
might escape the heavy personal taxes imposed upon 
them as citizens of New York. 

That this was a politic move may bo gathered 
from the statement that Mrs, William Astor saved 
£50,000 each year in this way, and that the profits 
to Elbridge T. Gerry amounted to £20,000 per annum. 


How Men of Money Cheat 
the State. 


& Famous Singer's Jubilee: Charles Santley contributes anecdotes and reminiscences of his long career to 
the May number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 
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My Fatal Evening Stroll. 


- GEORGE EDALJI CONTINUES HIS STORY. 


[Early in 1903 cattle maiming outre Pe Bee ane 


On Aug. Lith of that year a 
wae mutilated, and for this 
the son of the 


Wyrley, Staffordehire. 
pony belonging to a collier L 
deed the police arrested George Edalji, 
Vicar of Great Wyrley. He was tried on most uneatis- 
factory evidence, and sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude. After undergoing three years’ imprieonment 
he has been suddenly released on ticket-of-leave. Now, 
for the firet time, he writes the whole history of his 
persecution, and advances proofs of his innocence.) 


WITNESSES TO MY MOVEMENTS. , 

Tue next witness was Mr. W. Thacker. He said: 

“T saw accused by the churchyard in Station Road ” 
(N.B.—half a mile or more from the field and just 
opposite my own home) “about 9.40. He was going 
towards the vicarage and walking at adair speed. 
live about five minutes’ walk from the place where 
I saw him.” Cross-examined: “I did not look at 
my watch; there was no reason why I should, as 
I did not think anything about the time when I 
met him. I had looked at my watch when I left 
a political meeting at 9.20, and the time from 
that. I cannot say whether he was dressed in dark 
clothes or light, but if he had worn light clothes I 
should have taken him for a ghost” (escaped from 
one of the adjoining tombs, I args ; . 

Miss Mabel Thacker said: “Last witness 1s my 
I let him in at 9.45 on the night of the 
outrage. I knew the time by the clock.” Cross- 
examined: “My brother asked on Wednesday what 
time he got home the previous Monday.” (Apparentl: 
he knew more about the ghosts than the time.) “ 
then remembered it was 9.45. I don’t know. if the 
clock was right. I don’t know when it was right 


brother. 


It will be observed that this young lady was only 
called to corroborate her brother as to the time he 
saw me; but her evidence really only weakened the 
case for the prosecution, because she did not even 
know when the clock was right last, and the mere 
fact of the police calling her shows the straits to 
which they were reduced to get some sort of evidence 
against me. . 

‘As regards the other four witnesses, there is no 
doubt they did see me, and I quite think they believed 
every word they said. It will be noticed as regards 
all of them: (1) That they did not allege I was 
wearing the clothes seized by the police. (2) That 
they -only saw me walking on the same 
as they themselves were walking on, that 
did not see me turn aside off the road, and that 
the nearest point to the field at which I was seen 
was fully half a mile distant from it; and, moreover, 
just opposite my own home. (3) None of them looked 
at their watches, but only guessed the time, and 
there was nothing particular to make them remember 
the time when they saw me. 

Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that 
these witnesses were perfectly correct about the ques- 
tion of time, it will be noticed there is at the utmost 
only half an hour unaccounted for, namely, from 
9.10, when I was seen by the witnesses Gripton and 
Biddle, and 9.40, when Thacker saw me. It was 
alleged by the police that pata | this half hour I 
must have gone unseen by anybody along a colliery 
tramway with obstacles at every re crossed the 
main line of the L. and N.-W. Railway Company, 
as well ag many rows of metals and sidings inter- 
sected with numerous points wires, and signalling 
contrivances of a varied description; then for some 
little distance along the line over dangerous pro- 
jecting sleepers to a flight of steps, and then down 
the steps and under an archway into the field. 

This done, the police assumed I must have found 
the pony, mutilated it with a razor, returned pes 
along the railway, and then over open country, find- 
ing my way over ditches and through gaps in a 
till I reached Station Road, where I was seen by 
Thacker. 

In order to make out I could have committed the 
crime in the short time at my disposal a constable 
swore that he walked the whole distance from my 
house to the place where Thacker saw me in seventeen 
and a half minutes. Cross-examined: “He did not go 
after dark, but in broad daylight. It was very nearly 
dark at 9.10 on the night of the crime, and quite 
dark a few minutes later. He walked continuously 
and made no allowance of time for finding the pony 
and committing the crime. It was an oneward way 
after dark.” 

I think most pees will agree with me that even 
in daylight I should not have had much time to 
catch the pony. and disembowel it; but I will 
show that the time at my disposal was really very 
much less than the prosecution asserted. The point 
as to my eyesight I will deal with separately. 

It will be remembered that counsel alleged in 
his opening speech that I did not give a true 
account of my movements when the police asked for 
it. In saying this he was, of course, only repeating 
what the police had asserted. I did, however, give 
a perfectly correct account of my movements to the 


es and their statement that I did not is abso- 
tely false. 

I stated that I left home about 8.15 p.m., and 
went to Mr. Hand’s shop at Bridgtown, taking some 
boots to be repaired. I left there about 8.35 or 8.40, 
and went al the Watling Street Road, and then 
turned up Walk Mill Road. In this latter road, and 
at a distance of about a mile and a quarter from 
Mr. Hand’s, some youths overtook me At that 
moment a whistle went at a colliery close by. One 
of the youths asked if it was nine o'clock. looked 
at my watch, and replied it was a minute past. We 
walked together for a little distance, and then they 
bid me “good-night,” and went to a house on the 
roadside, while I continued on my way to Woe: 
going by a road known as Coppice Lane, which leads 
in Station Street. I walked past my home, and 
went about 200 yards along Station Road when I 
turned back. It was this last bit of the journey which 
the police alleged I did not tell them about. I was 
inside the house before 9.30, and did not go out again 
till after 7.30 next morning. 

Counsel for the prosecution remarked that it was a 
singular thing for a man eng in an office all 
day to take what he called “such a long walk” in 
the evening, and insinuated that if I had not gone 
out with some sinister designs I should have returned 
by the direct route from Bridgtown. Indeed, had I 
gone for a twenty mile tramp he could scarcely have 
made more fuss about it, and yet I was only out 
for an hour and ten minutes including the time spent 
at Mr. Hand’s shop, and the total distance covered 
was less than three miles. 

Mr. Hand deposed that I left his shop about 8.35. 
He said I was wearing a blue serge suit, but he could 
not see the trousers as the counter was between us 
while we were talking. Cross-examined: The coat 
produced to him was not the one. 

Mr. H. Loach said he saw me on the road at a 
point quite a mile and a half from the scene of, the 
crime; that I walked with him and his companions 
for a short distance; that during that time the 
whistle blew at Hawkin’s colliery and that in reply 
to a question I looked at my watch and said it was 
nine or a minute after. Next day he made a state- 
ment to the police about the time and place he had 
seen me, but they did not summon him as a witness. 
Mr. F. Cope corroborated. 

Mr. W. Whitehouse said: “On the evening of 
August 17th I was standing near the drive gate of 
Wyrley vicarage at about 9.22. At that time Mr. C. 
Thacker p: me. Two minutes later I saw Mr. 
Edalji coming from the direction in which Thacker 
had gone. wished him ‘good-night,’ and im- 
mediately atter I saw him going up the drive to 
the vicarage. I gave this information to the police, 
but they did not summon me as a witness.” Cross- 
examined: “I distinctly remember the time, because 
I looked at the station clock at 9.20. I am certain 
it was not later than 9.25 when Mr. Edalji Apr 
me to go up the drive.” Mr. J. Burton proved that 
the meeting which Thacker attended was over at 
9.10, that the place was locked up by 9.20, and 
that in the ordinary course Thacker would have 
reached the spot where he saw._me before 9.30. 

As regards these witnesses for my defence, it should 
be noted: (1) Loach, Cope, and Whitehouse had 
made statements to the police, but like the veterinary 
pe and others, they were cast off because their 
evidence did not suit the official plan of campaign. 

(2) Mr. Hand swore positively that the coat seized 
by the police was not the one I was wearing. 

(3) There was no mere guess-work about the time 
as with the witnesses for the prosecution. White- 
house’s evidence is of ial importance, because it 
not only shows that ker was fifteen minutes 
out in his reckoning of the time, but clearly states 
that I was on the vicarage premises at 9.25, which 
was according to the railway clock, let it be noted. 

My parents and sister proved that I entered the 
house between 9.26 and 9.30. My father swore I 
had my supper directly I came in, and that I was 
talking to from that time to about 9.50, when 
I went to a room upstairs, and my mother and sister 
aig I was with them till I went to bed at 10.45. 

y father swore he saw me in bed when he retired 
about ten minutes later, as I slept in: the same room 
with him and done so for seventeen years or 
more. He locked, the door of the room in accordance 
with his usual custom. The outer doors were also 
locked and bolted top and bottom, and the windows 
downstairs were Cc and fastened and shutters up. 

My father, who is generally a light sleeper, swore 
he had a touch of lumbago, from which he suffers, 
and got but little rest; that it would be impossible 
for me to leave the room and house and return to 
it without his being aware of the fact, and that he 
was certain I did not do so. He also said he got 
up for something at — dawn qe 4.80), and 
noticed me asleep in bed, only feet away, and 
that he did not again. 

All the inmates of the honse declared they heard 
nobody moving during the night. Miss D. Earp, a 


servant at my home, swore she got up next mom, 
at 6.15, and found all doors and wins icpete 
fastened = noticed ge socal. : 

n his closing 5 counsel for the proseentir. 
remarked that probably the police were sie in 
supposing the crime was committed between nine a: 
ten, and that if I had not done the deed then, | 
must have gone out in the dead of night and 4)... 
it, but that, owing to the extraordinary darkn. .< 
the es who were watching in the {ij 
and all around it could not have noticed in. 
Counsel also said it was a significant circunis:::.... 
that I had not called some independent persin 1. 
prove that I did not leave the house between 9.30 p.:,.. 
and 7.80 a.m., and he insinuated that the evidei... 
of my friends and servant was of little weight beran:.. 
they were interested parties. 

I submit, however, that I called the best and | 3; 
evidence that could be obtained, and that how. 
“significant” my failure to call an independent +. 
son may have peccet in the eyes of the prosecuti.n, 
it would have been twenty times more so had I}: - 
cured a witness prepared to swear that for ten hs 
on a pitch dark night he stood in the pourine ri» 
outside my home, and could swear positively tha: | 
had not come out! 

In the letter si “A Lover of Justice,” sent +, 
me on July 28rd, 1903 (the handwriting of which :s 
remarkably like that of the 1892-5 series of letters), 
occur these words: “So the police got watching vin. 
but now they are watching someone else.” {1}... 
natural inference one draws from this remark is 
that the police had been watching me for some tin: 
prior to July 23rd, but had discontinued doing so. It 
was found most difficult to find out definitely wiwier 
the police were or were not watching the vicaras. «1 
the night of the crime. : 

At the police-court hearing a sergeant swore: “The 
leer house was under observation. I don't li: w 

ow many men were observing it. I saw four m4 
when I was there, and there was another, making 
six. I was not there on the night of the outra:c. 
I don’t know how many men were there that nijlt. 1 
watched from the churchyard when there. The in- 
spector and a constable were also in the churchya. 

e other three were round the far side. No ite 
could get out the side I was watching without my 
seeing. I never saw anyone come out.” From tlie 
words I have put in italics the inference is that the 
house was watched on the night of the crime. | 
will be observed that the watch was a very complete 
one—six men being on guard. 

This witness was not questioned about the watel:in: 
at the trial, when the evidence was as follows: : 

A constable swore the house “was not particular'y 
watched on the night of the outrage.” He was i-'.-! 
to produce his notebook showing details of the si°/!:. 
ing, but could not do so. 

_The inspector swore: “No men were watchiny 11. 
vicarage on August 17th at night. House was unl. 
observation from fourteen to twenty-one days ait 
Blewitt’s horses were killed. I cannot say when v« 
stopped watching, because I kept no notes. We 
never say anyone come out.” 

Sergeant Parsons eaid: “My men kept vicarace 
under observation from date Blewitt’s horses wie 
killed for about a fortnight continuously. I can: 
say when watching ceased, as I kept no writin 
record of my men’s doings. They were not watcl- 
ing house on night of crime. They did not see any- 
one go in or out when there. It was not consider! 
necess to watch the house.” 

Note that on June 29th Blewitt’s horses are kill. 
The inspector and sergeant both swear my home wis 
watched for from fourteen to twenty-one days alter 
that crime, and that then the watching ceased. 1" 
seems reasonable to assume, therefore, that tle 
watching ended about July 20th, and only thr 
days later the anonymous scribe writes to tell 1 
about the watching and its cessation. Once mir 
let me impress upon the police that these anonyuis 
letters, while not necessarily showing that the wnt: 
was concerned in the outrages, do apparently inli- 
cate, as numerous people have pointed out, that he 
was vised of many of the police movements. 
I shall have to refer to this matter again sh:tt'y. 
but meanwhile I suggest to Captain Anson that he 
exert himself to ascertain the names of any prr"''s 
—there cannot surely be many—whom his ="! 
eager took into their confidence at the tim: / 

© ou : 

I am firmly convinced that the person who gave 
the police the information which induced them to 
start watching my home before any letters w'’ 
received ig also the person who subsequently wi '* 
the letters. 

(Another instalment next week.) ; 

This remarkable story commenced in No. 864. Bacé 
numbers containing the former instalments ¢&” 

be obtained from your newsagent for Is. Jd. cr 


from these offices for Is. 5d., post free. 


———— 
Mistzess: “M I Ly surprised at the 
88 ‘ary, I am really arpcioed tt 


way you are neglecting your work. at A 

this dust lying on the mats and carpet. It’s six 

months old, that dust, at the very least.” , 

Mary: “'well, it ain’t no fault of mine, Reagan 
n ] 


ask you to kindly remember as ‘ow I ’ave 
you only three months.” 


Thrilling tales of Alpine adventures are related in the pages of the May PEARSON'S by Mrs. Aubrey le Blond, 
the famouse woman mountaineer. 


By BARON 


[In an interesting article 
Baron Dairoku Kikuchi, es- 
Minister of Educationin Japan, 
who has recently come, or, 
rather, returned, to England—for he was educated at 
University College School and St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge—to deliver a series of lectures on Japanese educa- 
tion, outlines the y Se which has already produced such 
marvellous results both in peace and in war.] 


Wrrnm the compass of a brief paper like this it 
would clearly be impossible to give anything like a 
comprehensive account of the growth of national edu- 
cation in Japan. 

I can but indicate the main features of our educa- 
tional system as it is to-day, and as a beginning, I do 
not think I could do better than quote the Imperial 
Rescript on Education of His Majesty the Emperor, 
which runs as follows: 


“Know ye, Our subjects : 

“Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Em- 
iro on a basis broad and everlasting, and have 
eeply and firmly implanted virtue; Our subjects, 
ever united in loyalty and filial piety, have from 
generation to generation illustrated the beauty 
thereof. This is the glory of the fundamental 
character of Our Empire, and herein also lies the 
source of Our education. 

“Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your parents, 
affectionate to your brothers and sisters; as hus- 
bands and wives be harmonious, as friends true; 
bear yourselves in modesty and moderation; ex- 
tend your benevolence to all; pursue learning and 
cultivate arts, and thereby develop intellectual 
faculties and, perfect moral powers; furthermore, 
advance public good and promote common inter- 
ests; always the Constitution and observe 


the laws; emergency arise, offer yourselves 
CouFARCOEE, ES the State, and thus guard and 
maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne 


coeval with heaven and earth. So sha ie not only 
be Our good and faithful subjects, but render 
illustrious the best traditions of your forefathers. 

“The way here set forth is indeed the teaching 
bequeathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be ob- 
served alike by Their Descendants and the subjects, 
infallible for all ages, and true in all places. It 
is Our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, in 
common with you, Our subjects, that we may all 
thus attain to the same virtue.” 

The 30th day of the 10th month of the 23rd year 
of ‘tie (imperial Sign Manual. Imperial 

al. 


RICH AND POOR TAUGHT TOGETHER. 


Such, then, is the broad foundation upon which 
our national education is based, and it will be noticed 
that the Imperial Rescript lays especial stress upon 
the moral teaching, which, apart from purely scholas- 
tic exercises, forms a most important part of Japanese 
education. 

Our education is indeed national, for the whole 
system is homogencous, and is controlled and directed 
by the State, and, so far ag our schools are concerned, 
class distinctions are practically unknown. 

Almost all our elementary and secondary schools 
are provided and maintained either by the central 
or local Government; attendance at elementary or 
lower primary schools is compulsory on all, and the 
children of rich and poor alike are taught together 
and pass through precisely the same curriculum. 

Education in my country begins after the child has 
completed its sixth year, when he enters a lower 
primary school, where he remains for four years. 

Then he is promoted to an upper primary school, 
where, again, the course is for four years. 


CHEAP UNIVERSITY COURSES. 


But in the case of a promising scholar, his upper 
rimary course may be, and usually will be, shortened 
y two years; he then proceeds to a middle or second- 

“y school, where he studies for five years. 

a the middle schools, boys and girls, hitherto 
ucated together, are separated. Tho education is 

ho entirely free, except in special cases; but the 

al ig trifling, amounting to about 30s. a year, 
se money. 

4 ether the boy proceeds to one of our universities 

ee atly upon what he wishes to do in life. 
ae d he desire to pursue his cducation, every 
acility is given to him, and he can pass through a 

antveraity course very cheaply indeed. 

" gee primary, upper primary, middle school, 
t oP ali university, then, is the ordinary course 

of education in Japan. But it ig subject to consider- 

able modification. - 

‘ Technical schools are a most important feature of 

tah 5 sign bc sad ma: ba roughly classified as 

chools for agricultur 
fears ad le g e, for commerce, and 
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The schoolboy, then, who 
his own living to 
earn in the future, may 
proceed to a technical school 
on completing either his 
lower or up primary 
education, or, in the case of 
higher technical schools, 
after finishing his time at a 
: . . middle school. Technical 
education, I repeat, is a most important part of our 
system, and we endeavour from the earliest possible 
as to train and develop whatever special abilities 
the child may . 

To the importance we attach to moral teaching, 
which is not to be confounded with purely religious 
instruction, I have already alluded, but t may add 
that from the time a child enters a lower primary 
school until he leaves his middle or technical college, 
several hours a week are devoted to the inculcation 
of morals. 

So far as general education is concerned, we lay 
great stress on the study of our national history, 
whilst in the middle schools English ig a regular 
and important subject. 

For the rest, in Tegard to such subjects as reading, 
writing, mathematics, geography, and so on, we follow 
much the same lines as European nations. 

We do not encou examinations. Indeed, in 
the primary schools and girls’ schools examinations are 
absolutely forbidden, and even in the higher realms 
of education, although they are inevitable, they are 
dispensed with as far as possible, 

T ‘is TAUGHT TO PLAY GAMES. 

rning ysical education, we at atten- 
tion to it; de small children ase eabcusagel al 
taught to play regular games, whilst for the older 
ones gymnastics and military drill are the principal 
subjects of instruction. Girls, too, are taught drill, 
but not the military variety. In regard to games 
attempts have been made to introduce cricket an 
football, but so far the only Western game that has 
“caught on” is the American one of baseball. 

Having mentioned girls, I may conclude with a 
word or two about feminine education in Japan. 

We have our special schools for girls and >» 
colleges for the higher education of women, 
and feminine education is certainly not 
neglected. 

ut as the great majority of our women 

marry, the whole system is designed to 

roduce rather capable wives and mothers 
han learned scholars. 

Instruction in household duties, in sanita- 
tion, and in nursing, and, generally speaking, 
in everything connected with domestic life, 
bulks far more largely in the Japanese girls’ 
education than mere academic know- 
ledge. 

The aim is to turn out women who may be 
relied upon not only efficiently to manage 
their homes and their children, but to lend 
that succour and comfort to the sick of all « 
ages which we regard as woman’s special 
province. 


KIKUCHI. 


—— 


THEN THEY LAUGHED, 

Mr. Poopte knew well the value of an_ initial 
laugh which it is so necessary to introduce into the 
beginning of a speech, to put the audience in a 
good temper, and especially so when a discussion 
of some weighty and intricate subject is to follow. 

“Astronomy tells us,” he began, “according to our 
learned friend who has just sat down after his most 
interesting remarks on that fascinating science, that 
an express train, travelling at the rate of one hundred 
miles a second, would take several million years to 
reach a certain star.” 

He paused and beamingly looked round on the 
assembled company. 

“That was the statement,” said one of the audience, 

“T was just thinking,” went on Mr. Poodle, “what 
a predicament a man would be in if he missed the 
last train and had to walk!” 

——— Se 
THE POWER OF HYPNOTISM. 

“HypNnoTisM, my dear sir, is a magnificent, wonder- 
ful thing!” said the visitor to his friend, the hypno- 
tist. ‘That exhibition you gave last night was 
strikingly convincing, sir. You are possessed of a 
rare power that is given to few men to display. You 
wield a mighty and unseen force, sir.” 

“I’m glad you found it so intcresting,” returned 
the hypnotist. “Yes; with all due modesty, I think 
I may say that I can make people do anything. In 
the presence of a hypnotist such as I, any person, 
no matter how strong-willed, may become a slave. 
All I want is a slight acquaintance with my ‘sub- 
jects,’ and I have them under complete subjection. 
t is a 4 useless for them to pit their wills against 
mine; they can do nothing with me.” 

Suddenly a shrill, harsh feminine voice in the next 
room broke upon this discussion. 

“John,” cried the voice, “throw that nasty-smell- 
ing cigar away at once. The odour is disgusting!” 

‘All right, my dear,” said tho hypnotist meckly. 
And out of the window went that weed. 
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THE OLD SEA.COOK—AND THE NEW. 


Srrance and varied, both as regards their names 
and their composition, are ay the dishes pre- 

red at the School of Nautical kery, Well Street, 

mdon Docks, which was recently opened by the 
Marquis of Graham. 

The school, in its present form, is the outcome of 
a new Act of Parliament, which decrees that hence- 
forth all British ships of one thousand tons and over 
must carry a certificated cook. 

To the uninitiated, it might seem an easy matter 
to secure the services of any number of properly 
trained and qualified cooks, without starting a special 
school for them. But those responsible for the enter- 
prise know better. The duties of a sea cook differ 
in man from those of a land cook, and 
his work is carried on under circumstances altogether 
different. 

What ordinary chef, for instance, would undertake 
to serve a really satisfactory bowline hash, or a dish 
of dandy funk, or kedgeree, or lobscouse? Very few, 
it is to be presumed. Yet the preparation of these 
and a whole host of other strangely-named nautical 
delicacies, constitutes an important part of the train- 
ing of a pupil at the Well Street school. 

e is taught, too, the art of improvising his own 
utensils and “gear,” in case of accident or shipwreck. 
How, for instance, to fashion a bucket from a hoop 
off an old keg, and a bit of canvas sewn round it 
with tarred twine, and the manner in which a belay- 
ing pin may be made to do duty at a pinch for a 
rolling-pin ; also, the way old provision tins can be 
transformed, by being punched full of holes, into 
steamers for potatoes, or biscuit-graters, as the case 
may be. 

BLACK HALF-CROWNS DENOTE POISON. 


Another important branch of the embryo sea-cook’s 
training consists in teaching him how to prepare for 
the galley in the most approved and appetising 
manner, the various deep-sea fishes that are caught 
by the crews of sailing ships, and which ccnstitute 
so welcome ai variant in Jack’s monotonous dict when 
perhaps thousands of miles from land and many 
months out from port. 

Of these fish some—notably the albacore and the 
bonita—are not infrequently poisonous. This fact is 
impressed upon the novice, and he is taught how to 
test their edibleness, or the reverse, by boiling a 
small portion in a pot with a half-crown, or, better 
still, a five-shilling piece. If the coin turns b'ack, 
the fish is bad. 

Then, too, there is the porpoise. Porpoises are 
never—well, hardly ever—eaten by landsmen. But 
they constitute one of the must estecmed of sea deli- 
cacies, and a_ sea-cook must understand how to 
prepare their flesh in the various ways known to and 
| aia of sea gourmets, both in fo’castle and 
cabin. 

So, at Well Strect, they teach the culinary nivico 
to make edible and dainty dishes of the porp:ise— 
whose flesh is as much like meat as fish. 

But Jack afloat needs other dainties besides t!ioso 
afforded by the flesh of pelagic fishes; and this nced 
has evolved, in pos of time, such special naniical 
dishes as loblolly, salmagundi, calaloo, hodge-poge, 
cracker hash, love in disguise, savoury 
decker pies; and the lobscouse, bowline 
dunk, and kedgeree mentioned above. 

SNUFF BOXES OF SALT BEEF. 

Considerable time and pains are devoted at Well 
Street to the study of this special branch of sea- 
culinary art. For it must by no means be taken 
for granted that all, or even the majority of these 
dishes, are simple ones. Far from it. Into the pre- 
paration of kedgeree, for instance, there enters, 
amongst other things, rice, salt fish, curry, czys, 
nutmeg, lemon, cayenne, and lime juice; while the 
satisfactory preparation of a mess of dandy funk 
which is a sort of biscuit and beef stew, thickcne 
with flour and flavoured with onions and various con- 
diments, is quite an artistic feat, simple thouvh it 
sounds. 

The course of instruction at the school consists of 
twelve lessons, but these have to be supplemented, 
at present, by asea course. The examination, which 
occupies four hours, is most rigid, candidates h.in 
required to prepare single-handed a complete bi!!-of- 
fare, from the stage of cutting u 
to the final serving up of the meal. 

Mr. Adkins, the instructor at the institution, has 
trained in his time nearly two thousand sca-cooks. 
So that it is not his fault if the “good old days” of - 
salt beef, so hard that men carved it into snuff 
boxes, and of biscuits so full of weevils that they 
ran races across the table, are now in proccss of 
peng consigned to the limbo of things that have 


oose, three 
ash, dandy 


the raw materials 


on. 
One thing only strikes the impartial ovtside 


observer. The new Act deals only with vess-Is of 
one thousand tons and over. What of the smaller 
eraft, the ocoan tramps of from: TOM te 909 tens? 
Aro ihe ex«s of these tu contiane to be pelsoned 


as of yore? 


Do Kings mind being caricatured? Ycu can find out by reading the May number of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, in 
which appeare an article on “ Kings Ia Carisatuce,” illustrated with a colicction of most amusing piciu:22 


z on he was working, his 
dik aed produced from the od eee 


2 B \ ZA 
. re Ce, ING Ay eT | ee * —er—quite an accident, I assure you,”™he m: to gasp; 
iat HI ‘dal Ny: Vi aud thas, the ioe boing tole, be sepsocdea te tine kann 
re, \ 
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A PRETTY LITTLE LOVE STORY. 


8 the hands of the office clock indicated 
noon, Mr. Mon Hare-Smith, a name 
irreverently c led to “Bunny” by his 

fellow-clerk, gently closed the pon 

w 


By W. G. HAWKES, 


regarding the weather, the stuffiness of the *bus, 
orth, the conversation drifted into the ordinary 
channels, in the course of which Miss Aerated’s attention 
was attracted to the parcel containing the fateful 
umbrella. : 

“T see,” she said, more for the sake of ending an awk- 
ward pause than anything elee, “that you have not given 
your sister her ee yet.” 

“ Er—aye! , oh yes!” said Bunny, overcome with 
confusion for the moment. “Er—you see her birthday 
isn’t for another week.” . 

“Really!” said Miss A. “And do you intend to carry 
it to and from the City every day until then!” 

“ Well—er—no, not exactly,” replied Bunny. “You sco 
I—that is—er——” Fortunately at that very moment th: 
*bus reached their corner, and in the scramble to alizii 
which followed, the matter was forgotian for the moment, 
otherwise only knows to what dreadful depths ut 
falsehood he might have committed himself. 
As it was, he felt decidedly uncomfortable, dreading 


passen for the rest of the journey. After the usual 
Lemna ag 
and so f 


thereof a towel, a cake of soap,# brush and : ieee 
comb, a small pot of pomade, and divers other toilet | manner, and about as far above the reach of 
requisites, armed with which he stole silently away. to the | as the moon from the earth. All of which Bum 
lavatory and devoted some twenty minutes to the | and admitted with a sinking feeling at heart whenever he 
embellishment of his personal attractions. allowed himself to think about the matter, or watched her 
If the truth must be confessed, the result hardly justified | sweeping with queenly grace among the many customers, 
the time and trouble expended, for by no stretch of | bestowing here a smile, and there @ cheerful greetin _to 
imagination could pore Bunny have been described as good- pesca ee wight lucky enough to be on ing 
loo . “Insignificant,” men called him, while ladies in | terms with her. 
variably spoke of him as “that little Mr. Smith.” How poor Bunny hated and envied the impudent 
Five feet nothing in height, the peysiae of a champagne | familiarity of certain young bucks, who not only cracked 
bottle, a earings A chin, and a weak face surmounted by & | jokes with her, but addressed her by her Christian name. 
head of feeble hair that grew nowhere luxuriantly and ‘@ could not do it to save his life. The mere fact of her 


air 
refused to sprout at all in the region ofi the temples, are ) approaching to receive his order was sufficient to start 
obstacles to the attainment of beauty that a few minutes | him stammerin; 


, im g and blushing profusely. Nevertheless, | every moment that she rags codec the subject, a catas. 

negeencin daily does little towards overcoming. . hopeless as his ion seemed, daily for many weeke had trophe for which he felt his inventive powers would 
that when, after the process, he emerged with s | he travelled to her shrine to worship from afar, and dream, | prove ual. : 

shining face and In vain ba strove to master sufficient courage to make a 


carefull = locks, and going once | over the incense of his modest cup of tea, of impossible and 
more to his desk extracte refrom & delicate blush rose impreteble means of cultivating an acquaintance. 
which he ape to carefully adjust in his buttonhole, d she? Well, she knew as a regular customer, 
the best that can be said of him is, that he was as near | she called him the quiet little man with the kind eyes, but 
the perfect type as unkind Nature would permit. beyond that and a civil “good-morning,” or “ -d 

A simple, kindly soul was he. One of Natures’ tender | she scarcely noticed his existence. Certainly she never 
hot-house plants, bedded out by some gigantic mistake | dreamt that in him she had a humble worshipper who was 
among the hardy perennials of a business house. t, eneing o earner worlds in her name, or ready to explore 
inoffensive, and sensitive as a girl; a pathetic little the ut sake. 
to have to bear the brunt of the thoughtless jokes and | However, we little know what the future holds in store 
pranks of an office full of City clerks; and, like all such | for us. Dame Fortune sometimes sends her favours in 
characters, he was repeatedly doing and saying things valy wiapeste. As a matter of fact, this day was destine 
that laid ‘himself open to their attacks. to a red-letter day for Bunny, for business detained 

This matter of the buttonhole, for instance, was a case | him at the office evening an hour later than usual. 
in point. He would have been wise to have left it off | It was past seven o'clock before, tired and weary, he made 


clean breast of the business and get it over. It was no 
good ; the journey ended, and he returned home still grasp- 
in a feeble, shame-faced manner that unlucky parcel. 

following evening he entered the ’bus and took his 
seat next her carrying the fateful “ present” ostentativusly 
in front of him. He saw her cast a surprised look at it, 
and he felt his courage melting rapidly away again. In 
vain he strove to think of some fitting explanation for 
this, ite third appearance. . 

It occurred to him to tell her that his sister had died 
suddenly of small-pox, or some other sudden and fatal 
complaint, and to her to accept as a present an article 
for which he had no further use; but he dismissed the idea, 
not so much on the score of morality, as because it involved 


until he was outside. As it was, it caught the eagle eye | his way to the Bank, and mounted a southward-bound | the possibility of her refusing it on manitary RHINE, The 
of Johnson, the office humourist, who was not slow to | omnibus. A d rain was falling, so he made for an | 'bus put them down at their corner, and they were within 
comment thereon. inside corner seat. The ‘bus was very full, and he was with | two doors of Miss Aerated’s parental dwelling when the 


much-dreaded moment arrived. 
“TI notice,” she said, smiling and nodding towards the 
ee you are still taking great care of your sister's 


present. 
It has been said by a great and learned philosopher that 


“What ho! My eye!” he exclaimed, calling the atten- | difficulty picking his way among the multitude of 
tion of the rest to the shrinking victim of his witticisms. | and um wating Pg the’ vehicle started, suddenly pe 
“Why, dash my buttons! Here’s old Bunny foine mashing! | without warning, as is the manner of their kind. 

What’s her name, Bunny, boy? What's she like, and where One frantic and unavailing clutch at a strap made poor 
does she live, eh? I suppose you'll ask us all to the | Bunny, and then he landed head first into the arms an lap 


wedding?” . . of a lady passenger. There was an ominous crack, a feminine | the t ardly of men are only cowards up to a certain 
“ He, he, agp coy Posen a a ig podding mone: 1 _ ind p — fiercely aay which sounded sus- point; thas there is a limit to Their enhance, beyond 

tache. “ ,, Bunn: t-cher know, haw, haw! piciously like “ fool,” “clumsy,” and “idiot,” and our hero | which, if they are stung, they forget their cowardice an 

“Til m4 saying T’m’ surprised, chimed in Ferguson, | scrambled to his feet to find himself face to face with his Biseotea forth into deme te heaven ‘ 


It was so with Mr. Montague H. Smith. For three days 
he had been tormented by the remembrance of his timidity, 
are _ that he found _ “e cearreetse with the neces. 
sity of concocting more to r i jous ones, 
or the alternative of confessing the trath, ins despera- 
tion he chose the latter course, and boldly took the plunge. 

“Er!” he began, holding out a detaining hand as she 
prepared to wish him -night; “ just one moment, Miss 
Aerated, I have som 4 wish to say. The fact is,” he 
blurted out manfully, “ ve been making a fool of myself 
about this conf led umbrella. I—to tell the truth—I 
have no sister, and consequently this was never intended 
for her. I—er—the fact is I bought it for you, to replace 
the one I so clumsily broke, but upon my soul I haven't 
had pluck enough to ask you to accept it. Of course.” he 
continued stammeringly, “if you would rather not, why— 
er—it’s of no consequence, really,” -with which elogvent 


divinity of the tea-shop, who was glaring wrathfully at 

the wreck of an umbrella. 

, All the blood in hie body in one great tidal wave 

into his face, and then surged back again, leaving him 
with icy perspiration. 


7 “ I—er—beg pardon,” he stammered at last. “ Sorry !—I- 


vs with such earnest sincerity for what, after all, was reall 
ai \s not his fault, that the icy chilliness of Miss Aerated ha 

ad G | eaters perforce to thaw before such ardent warmth, with the 

— a i 5 result that the unfortunate “Bunny” was not only for- 

given, but the incident began to assume the aspect of a 


joke. 

Quickly he found himself smiling at her, and she at him, 
until soon they were chatting and laughing together like 
old acquaintances. Meanwhile, the old ‘bus rumbled on 
utterly oblivious of the fact that at least one of its pas- 
ee had rows traneleted to a aeaven, and 

Jnowingly wantonly travelled a mile d his 
destination, solely for the purpose of prolonging the 


experience. 

A half a mile further on, she rose to alight. Bunny did 
likewise. “Which way do you go!” he asked when they 
stood on the pavement. 

“Down here,” replied Miss Aerated, pointing to the 


. “How strange!” said Bunny, i * 
the Scotch shipping clerk. “Indeed, but it'll be » verra | do I,” and then by © happy inepeatios be wae oe ye 
goot thing for ye, Bunny, for I hae na doot but she'll wean | will allow me to offer you # share of my umbrella, since I 
ye — the mony vices and gay living we ken ye’re sae ee deprived you of your own?” 

rone to.” pe oie Lag al Bunn else could ? i 
? Poor Bunny, blushing to the roots of his hair, said never | raining, a pro drizsle that ald weak, ca SU 
a word, but hastily completed his toilet, left the office, and | five minutes, so the end of it was that they went off 
proceeded down the street, painfully conscious that a — under the bles-»d shelter of Bunny’s gamp. 

zen heads and as many pairs of eyes, representing the enty minutes later he returned, treading on air. 
entire strength of the office staff, were thrust out of the pecies himself to make sure that he was awake, an 
first floor windows in the fond expectation of witnessing an | blushing to the roots of his hair at the remembrance of his 
a ye te ee him ane bu peered one. ; “= temerity. 

ey were to disappointment, however, for le fourld a job at the office next evenin , 

Viueny reached the end of the street and turned the corner | there until pk o'clock, w ie connie hen = 
without anything of the sort occurring. Indeed, he did | home. She was not in it though, #0 he sought his lodgings 
not halt a moment until he reached an Aerated tea-shop, | a mental wreck, and spent a most miserable night, 
which, under the circumstances, had better not be localised The next day, too, on his way to the tea-shop, he pur- 
more particularly than by saying that it was within a | chased a remarkably handsome lady’s umbrella, which he 
thousand miles of Cheapside. ._,_, _ | carefully explained to Miss Aerated, when she came to 

Here his steps began to falter somewhat, Misplaying take his order, was a birthday present for his sister; be- 
traces of hesitation. fad aa he made a mesty igure ° om he lacked the courage to tell the trath about it’ 
reflection in a shop window, rearranging his tie and giving following day he took his sister’s presen ’ 
a little extra upward twirl to a moustache that seemed to | to the City once ate, fully pRreecact de to ig) aloe 


He proceeded to adjust a rose in his button-hole. 


Bunny landed head first into the lap of a lady passenger. 


peroration he brought his little speech to a close, and held 
out the parcel doubtfully. 

She took it, flushing and smiling, and Bunny flushed and 
smiled too. 


‘ sth ite liberti . zacn through | I suppose there never was a young lady so surprised, or 
resent any interference with its liberties. : with the matter this time. 1.30 p.m. i : i - said. 
hen be entered and’ made sright or a certain lite | Sort Sooo tho tee ples arieghar ait en tia, a? | 8 9 eDarpeted, at thin one, a let, o be 


arranging P 
table at the far end. One of her tables. For, of course, | take ch f the “ present ” rae ah 2 
there could be only one expanatee of all this tase. A man idl eaenl onic yoo t” until the evening. plock 
does not waste twenty precious minutes of his dinner That evening he tried the ’bu 
over his toilet, nor decorate himself with flowers, nor | was there, and, what was still b , soot ior! ba 
survey himself in shop windows, nor walk three-quarters | was the one next to her. Anold and feeble gentleman had 
of a mile for a cup of tea that he could get next door | one foot on the step and both eyes on the vacant spot, when 
almost, without some adequate reason. Yes, Bunny was in | our hero, to his everlasting shame, executed a fiankin} 
love, desperately = oe popeeey in love, sor he had nomen and cut him out. 
foo! set his affections on no less a personage than one exclamations of mut: i 
of ass: queenly creatures who condescend to minister to | with which Bunny ad Miss “Aerstedoe eed uae Ga 
our wants at the City tea-shops. were so palpably overdone that they Srceived no one but 
She was a pretty girl, too, with blue eyes and a pleasant ! themselves, and afforded intense amusement to the other 


She was too astonished and too delighted to thank him as 
she ought; we have her own word for it. 

Nevertheless, it was with very eloquent eyes and a very 
earnest pressure of the hand that she bade him good-nigh'. 
as she left him she blew him a kiss and ran laughing 

‘And here we will leave them; for if you who read this 
on gg of a bashful mans love cannot _—_ the 

or ag beds must either a cra oO 
bachelor who has ever Keown the meaning of love, or a 
being singularly devoid of the knowledge of human nature, 
and we are not writing for either. 


Do you believe in ghoste? If a0, you will enjoy a true ghost etory—th 
family traditions, of “ The Black Ribbon,” which appears in the ar ae EARSON'S } tannE 
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ing to consciousness gives them a desire for higher 
development. This is often done by persons on this 
side who can talk to them about their state, which 
they can do by the interchanging of thought; there- 
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fore, if 


in th 
in some 
Now, 


le one has only to mention the word 
chosts to provoke a storm of ridicule and contempt. 
Well, I do not say that there is no justification for 
this sceptical attitude. 

To begin with, there has unfortunately been a 
reat deal of imposture, either actually fraudulent or 
of the practical-joking type, in connection with 

houses. 
nervous, excitable people have rushed to pro- 
claim as supernatural phenomena which on investi- 
gation proved to be due to perfectly natural causes— 
the vagaries of sound, the tricks of light and shade— 
and thus brought ridicule upon themselves and the 
genuine manifestations of spirits. : 

And yet, again, I am the last to deny that in many 
yparentl genuine cases of ghost-seeing in all prob- 
ability what was seen was not a Fy eae form, but a 
mind form; in other words, that the percipient was 
a victim of one of these puzzling, but by no means 
uncommon, transient hallucinations of the sane. 

Indeed, I do not pay much attention to “ ghosts ”’ 
seen by other people—for I, of course, could not mis- 
tako a mind form for-a spirit—unless they are seen by 
different people at different times, or communicate 
some knowl or perform some action which could 
not possibly have originated in the mind of the per- 


cipient. 


To many peo} 


and ear 
This 


Peopl 


a 


real to 


Some 


MET BY A FLAT DENIAL. 


But when every allowance has been made for im- 
posture, for imagination, or for hallucination, there 
remain any number of cases of ghost-seeing which are 


of these hypotheses. mained 


troubled with 
to free them. 

In asking spirits to give us a sign we, too, often ask 
them to do something which is beyon 
and, clearly to understand their limitations, we must 
e majority of cases figure them as imperfect and 


show themselves to human eyes. All spirits are visible 
to me, but only a few acquire the power of manifesting 
themselves to others than clairvoyants, and they onl 
do so when something binds them very closely to eart! 


ordinary person to 


My answer ig that in ordinary cases a 
have clothes, but it assumes them in order to appear 


which it was best known in life, so as to be readily 
recognised. ‘ 


in regard to clothes the spirit produces the hallucina- 
tion of them in the mind of the percipient. 


But I go farther. I say that the spirit actually 
materialises the clothes it wears, so that they may be 
touched and felt, and that it also has the power of 
dematerialising them at will. 

_I have known a case where an old friend who had 
died slowly materialised so plainly that we could have 
touched the clothes and the body, 
and then it slowly dematerialised until all that re- 


more ple knew this, instead of being 


ese unhappy spirits, they could help 
The Street Singer. 


d 


their powers 
re t le, and worn of feature, though still 
woman who 
e heard singin 
bout the Britts 
style never 


[Tall, slender, 
retaining traces of great beauty, the unha 
relates the following sad story ts often to 
of an evening in the squares and streets a 
Museum, and her still fine voice and cultured 
fail to attract an appreciative crowd.) 


respects as helpless as ourselves. 
as to ghosts; in other words, the spirits that 


Never mind who my parents were or exactly where 
I was born. Suffice it to say that I came of Scottish 
gentlefolk and received the usual education of a 
young lady. 

Nature dowered 


thly interests. 
is why spirits, as a rule, only appear to the 


deliver some urgent message, to me with a beautiful face and a 


right some great wrong, for they have to acquire the | ,i.4 which at 1 ; 
iali : A east was above the ordinary. e 
pover to materialise, and only a few attain to this | ¢,.mer gift was the cause of my ruin, body and 


soul; the latter helps me to keep my body and 
what was once @ soul together. . aon 

I was always fond of music, especially of singing, 
and my father spared no expense to have my voice 
properly trained. As I grew up I became in request 
at oratorios and concerts and earned a comfortable 
income. 

It was at one of these concerts that I met a man. 
He was very handsome, could talk well, and I 
listened to him. I need not trouble you with the 
sickening details of a young and innocent girl’s 
infatuation and a scoundrel’s lies I 
trusted him, and pe the penalty. 

In a few months he tired of me, and one day 
disappeared, leaving behind a letter containr> a 
£10 note and a mes: to the effect that for family 
reasons he was obliged 1 to give up my “friendship” ; 
further, that as he was wing abroad, it would 
no use my following him. e cur, did he think 
that I had sunk so low as that? 


le often say, “How can a ghost have clothes?” 
irit does not 


those who see it, and it assumes the clothes in 


who admit the genuineness of ghosts hold that 


THE POWER OF WEARING CLOTHES. 
and deceit. 


precisely as in life, 


wag a shimmering substance, which had the 


t to be explained by an } 
uch cone are met by the unbeliever either by a flat | appearance of geickailyer, and finally disappeared. I warns Ragone 5 Heed Doone i Oe 
denial that they ever occurred or by @ request for ut only a few spirits possess this power, and I ‘weeks: my Eventually I pono an pesca 


some, to the mind of the inquirer, indubitable sign 
that the ghost was indeed a spirit form. 

Now it is not worth while wasting time on the 
former class of sceptic, but I understand and 
sympathise with the difficulties of the latter, especially 
us these difficulties are, as a rule, self-created. 

And I have my own difficulties in attempting to 
convince you that spirits can, and do, manifest them- 
selves to the living, for in some ways it is almost as 
hopeless a task as trying to tell a person blind from 
birth what a colour is like. As a clairvoyant I have 
a sense of vision given only to a few, which enables 
me to see much that is hidden from ordinary people. 
Vor example, I can see around every person his or 
her aura, the subtle, cloudy emanation which sur- 
rounds us all, but which only the clairvoyant can per- 
ceive, 

TALKED WITH SPIRITS SINCE CHILDHOOD. 

I know that the sceptic will say the aura does not 
exist, because he cannot see it. But docs anyone deny 
that every human being has his distinctive smell by 
which, although it is imperceptible to him or his 
fellows, he is distinguished from all other men by his 
dog? The dog, indeed, smelis the aura, but cannot 
see it, whilst I see it, but cannot smell it. 

And just as the aura is as clear to me as a person’s 
face or clothes, so do I see the spirits which are all 
around us, and I have seen them and talked with them 
ever since I was a child. 

This brings me to one question often put by sceptics : 
If spirits can return to earth, how is it they cannot 
tell us anything of the spirit world ? 

Well, in that question you have the misconception 

which gives rise to so much doubt and unbelief in 
spirit manifestations, : 
_ This kind of spirit does not “return to earth,” for 
it has never left it, and, as a fact, when the body dies 
the spirit does not at once fly away to some unknown, 
mysterious region. It remains near the spot where it 
was loosed, and often it never quits it. 


GHOSTS TIED TO EARTH. 


It is a mistake to suppose that on leaving the bod 
tbs spirit at once becomes endowed with divine Toast, 
nowing all that there is to be known, and for ever 
finished for good or ill. 
: As was the living man, so to a great extent is the 
fet good or bad, strong or weak, intelligent or 
hed id, and at first it has no greater powers than it 
ae in life. Many remain, go to speak, in a state of 
supenced animation, incapable of improving the 
knowledge they already possessed, and the majority 
Os as limited in their power of knowledge about spirit 
leds as we are limited in our earthly power and know- 
seth Some have no desire for knowledge ; therefore, 
ther e great minds progres in the spirit life, and as 
ris Progress to er more they become more 
more detached from earthly interests, and we 
— no more of them. 
ieee the average spirit, if I may so speak without 
a twiliene? remains tied to earth, and living in a sort 
=f wi ight, which explains why their vision of the 
7 er life is but little clearer than our own. And 
ere they remain until the time when the awaken- 
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in some cases the clothes and form of spirit are pro- 
duced by the spirit mind acting on the human mind. 
This, howeve' 
there before t 
of the spirit are as nothing beside the great fact that 


But remember it is human 


should mean no more than that some of the many 
spirits that abide there, awaiting the day of judgment, 
have acquired the 
ceptible to our very 


perfections 
spirits and our- 


EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT. 


very substantially built. Even the floor shakes when 
we walk on it.” 

House Agent: “But, madam, this floor is—er— 
the very latest thing in spring dancing floors. All 
the newest houses have them.” 


House Agent: “Oh, we don’t make any extra. charge 
for those patent burglar-alarm stairs, madam.” 
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deadens memory. 
ment as a chorus girl in a London theatre, and 
earned enough to keep me in food and drink, especi- 
ally drink. Then I fell ill, and was taken to hospital 
for six weeks. When I came out I had 4s. and the 
clothes on my . 

One night I had come to the end of my resources 
and was making my way towards the Embankment 
when I heard a man singing outside a public-house 
and noticed that people 


said for the theory that 


r, does not alter the fact that the spirit is 


he percipient, and the clothes on the form 


personality does survive after death, and in 
circumstances is capable of manifesting itself 
iving. 
rsonality, and, there- 


fore, limited in its powers and imperfect in its know- gente =m rig peas pegs os : ‘rad "apeah ae 

ledge. Once you grasp thig idea that spirits are not | jac coppers was fast dying in my veins. I shuddered 

F s, but ourselves, just a little advanced in know- | 4¢ the hougl of the river. y should I not have 

edge, and living, as I have said, in a sort of twilight, | (16 more try for life? 
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us is haunted in the sense that it is inhabited 


its, and when we talk of haunted houses we I did not beg then—I was not hardened enough— 


but I had quite a money put into my hand 
to procure me food, lodging, and brandy. And that 
is how I became a street singer. 

I like the life, and do well at it. I seldom earn 
less than £2 a week, and generally more. As m 
two furnished rooms only cost me 10s. a week, 
have ample left for food, clothes, and the only thing 
that can ease my tortured soul. 

I have had one or two curious experiences. One 
evening when singing near the Savoy a gentleman 
came up to me and talked to me about my life, 
where Y had learned to sing, and so on, and spoke 
so kindly that I could hardly answer him for crying. 
Then he put 10s. in my hand, gave me his card. and 
said that if I would call upon him he would do all 
he could to help me to lead a new life. 

When I looked at the card I saw that I had 
been talking to Sir Arthur Sullivan. But I never 
called on him. What had I to do with respectability? 

The largest sum I ever had r= to me was a 
sovereign. I had sung “Mary o Argyll” one night 
when an elderly gentleman came up and spoke to me. 
My heart went out to him at once, for he spoke my 
native tongue. He told me that the song was one 
of his favourites, and went on chatting about him- 
self and his home and how he had an invalid daughter. 

Eventually he invited me to supper at his house 
and to see Mis motherless girl. 

I went, and the quiet home and atmosphere of 
love that reigned there brought back old memories, 
and when he asked me to sing “Mary of Argyll” to 
his girl I quite broke down and wept as I had not 
wept for years. 

y dear old Scotsman wanted, like Sir Arthur 
Sulliyan, to set me up, but I knew it was no good. 
However, he forced me to take a sovereign, and never 
tell me that Scotemen are mean. 

Most of the songs I sing are those of my native 
land. They seem to touch the hearts of the people 
more than any others. At the same time, I must 
admit that I have never tricd to sing “Home, Sweet 
Home,” pene the most touching ballad ever 
written. could not sing it without breaking down. 
But I shall sing it once before I die. And that will 
be when the drink has done its work, and, just before 
the great dark river takes mc —home. 
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pirit world is our world, and the only thing that 
es the two is the mutual limitations and im- 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Tz pee TS 
By VERNON RALSTON, 


Tue dreariest period in a solicitor's career is when he 
sets up his first brass plate and has to wait—wait—wait 
for the business which never seems to come. 

There was a time when a single County Court case made 
a week a red-letter one for me. How — I used to 
wish that my few business acquaintances should make bad 
debts in order that I might have the privilege of bringing 
the debtors to book! In those days I hunted for business 
in the most unprofessional manner, and yet all my dis- 
re of professional dignity was without result. 

eedless to say, I tried not to give outsiders that 
impression. To sce me enter Finsbury Buildings with a 
bundle of papers in my hands, to watch me hurry to the 
lift, one would think that twenty anxious clients were 
waiting my return. If the lift-man were inattentive and 
there were enough of the other tenants in the building to 
make an audience, you would think by the way that I 
harangued the ciieater that my time was worth at least a 
pound a minute. . 

However, one afternoon, when I was in the depths of 
despair, I heard a knock at my outer office door. My office 
boy jemped from his stool as if he had received an electric 
aback. eo the door, and I heard him say politely : 
“Yes, sir; Mr. Thomson is in. Will = please take a 
seat, and I'll see if he’s engaged?” He came into my 
room with a triumphant face. “Mr. Russell Clifford to 
see you, sir.” : 

I‘nearly fainted with astonishment. Russell Clifford 
was the great company promoter who rented the entire 
suite of offices on the first floor. I had often seen him 
drive up in his electric brougham—a fat, coarse-looking 
person, who looked as shady as his companies and as over- 
dressed as his prospectuses. : : 

“Tell Mr. Clifford I shall be at liberty in a minute or 
two. Show him in when I ring.” . ; 

I waited as long as I dared so that I might impress my 
new client, and then rang my bell. In a moment 3 


. Clifford was ushered in. 


“Good-afternoon,” I said; “take the arm-chair, Mr. 
Clifford. Now, what can I do for yéu?” . 

“Send your boy away. I want no listeners,” whispered 
the company promoter. 

I called my boy in—gave him a grave message to a non- 
existent client. He listened to me as if he were overawed 
by the responsibility, and I have no doubt went out 
instantly to play pitch-and-toss. 

“Now, sir,” 4 said when the boy had safely gone, “I 
am at your service.” . 

My client looked very nervous as he sat in his chair. 
His colour came and went, and there seemed an awkward 
catch in his breath. At last he began in his strong 
German accent: “ You are a smart young man—you have 
no business.” 

I was about to give a most emphatic contradiction to this 
statement, but he held up his hand to command thy silence. 

“I know you have no business. The lift-man tells me 
that he never takes anyone up to your office; but you 
bustle about as if you did half the business of the City 
of London. That is smart. I want a smart man—a man 
I can trust—a man who has nothing except what he gets 
from me. Now, what I tell you is a secret—a secret of 
life and death; it must not even be hinted to anyone.” 

By this time I had gauged my client's character, and 
ingee it well to take the high hand with him. 

“If you feel that you cannot rely on my professional 
secrecy,” I said, “perhaps you had better consider the 
advisability of choosing another solicitor before you enter 
on your business.” 

“No, no; you are the man I want,” he said. 

“Well, if you will state your business, Mr. Clifford, I 
wil ave what I can do.” ae ‘as 

company promoter’s fingers played nervously on m 
table. It was a moment or two before he could Beli 
up courage to speak. 

“TI came back to my office after lunch to-day, Mr. 
Thomson, and when I sat down at my desk I saw some 
letters chalked lightly on the wood in front of me. Unless 
one looked Page & they were scarcely noticeable.” He 
stopped to wipe the perspiration from his brow, and then 
leant forward and whispered : “ The letters were ‘I.D.B.’” 

I thought that the company promoter had gone mad, 
but his terror was so evident that I could see there was 
something behind this trivial incident. 

“ Well, why show that upset you?” I asked. 

He again tated before he lied: “Well, twelve 
years ago I was in South Africa, an through my means a 
gang of diamond thieves were convicted. 


: ey were 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. Now the 


h 
* returned, and mean to avenge themselves. *1U.B. ineans 


‘Illicit Diamond Buying.’” 

“Then your course of action is simple, Mr. Clifford,” I 
answered. “I will apply for police protection on your 
behalf. You may be suro that the law will prevent these 
ex-convicts from annoying you in the slightest degree.” 

“No,” cried the agitated man—‘no police. I cannot 
have anythinz to do with the police.” 

I looked him straight in ihe face and said: “Mr, 


nA ta 
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Clifford, if you don’t tell me the whole truth I can be of 
little use to you. All I know is that in some way you 
have been connected with the illicit diamond business. 
What is there in your case which prevents you from calling 
in the police to protect you from any annoyance by ex- 
oon Thes I will tell all. When the others were 
“ n ju all. 
arrested I escaped. I Bad charge of the diamonds. I left 
South Africa and changed my name. I have made a great 
business here, and now these villains have found me out. 
“Then you fear that your former associates will black- 


mail Lee! . 

“They will kill me.” : . ‘ 

“You are a wealthy man, Mr. Clifford. Since you don’t 
care to appeal to the police, why don’t you give these men 
their share of the plunder!” 7 

omen want money—they want my life. 

« Because lyin; le said that I had put the police on 
their track so th I might escape with all the ds 
myself. They have been working in chains on the Cape 
jnvekoee for ten years. They will want revenge—I 

w it.” 

Personally I felt rather inclined to believe that the 

’ lyin ople” had correctly described my client’s action. 

We .” I said, “you won't ap to the law. You 
ag and buy these men off. What do you want me 
to do?” 

Mr. Clifford broke into a pathetic speech : “I am an old 
man—amy health is bad. doctor tells me I must avoid 
all strain. I must get away from these men. I dare not 
go alone. If I choose a man from my own office, I ma: 
take the very man whom my enemies have employed. 
want you to come with me—to me out of way of 
these murderers. I will pay a what you like—twenty 

unds a week and your travelling ex After what 

saw to-day I dare not go even into street by myself. 
These men don’t want money—they want my life.” 

I thought the matter over for a moment. I did not like 
the business. I did not like my client. On the other hand, 
I really did not know where next quarter's rent of my 
office was coming from. . 

At last I said to the anxious man: “Mr, Clifford, I 
accept your offer, but I want you to aay the terms 
slightly. Pay me five hundred pounds in advance. For 
that sum i guarantes to get you out of the reach of 
these men to be your constant companion till you feel 
that you are safe and that my protection is needless. I 
et away for months, and on my return I may find that 
such business as I have has vanished. Then, if your 
anticipations are correct, I run some personal risk by 
accompanying you. If you will pay me the sum I name 
and guarantee to put all the business xe can in my way 
dinectiy this little affair is over, I shall be pleased to 

elp you.” 

To my astonishment, my client said: “I will write you 
a cheque at once. I will send it with a note to the bank, 
and one of the bank ee shall bring the mo to 

ou. Now, what am I to do? T may be ahok ac 1 gs 
ome from my own office.” 

“ down to your office,” I said, “and tell one of your 
clerks to ascertain when the next Cunard liner for New 
ork vias is aus 26 pe-cas waving. Sonoran 

wi a can for voyage. Te! to 
your valet to neck cour trunks and lend dee to 
your office. Drive to Euston to get the night train. Book 
for Liverpool—have your luggage labelled rere, 
except a emall hand-bag in which you can put the things 
you need for a day or two. Take that in the carriage 
with you. You will see me waiting in a first-class carriage. 
Don’t recognise me, but take a seat in the same compart- 
ment. The rest of the business 1 will see to.” 

“But am I to go alone to the station?” said the 
fri pened man. b 

“No; keep your manager at your business, and take him 
to the station under the pralelce of talking over business 
mhtters which he must attend to whilst you are in the 
States. Don’t let him leave = till you see me waiting 
in the carriage. Then shake hands with him on the plat- 
form and tell him to be off home.” . 

“Right—I will do everything. You will be at tho train? 
Good heavens, if you are not there!” 

“T shall be there,” I answered. “Now, be calm, Mr. 
Clifford. Don’t look as if piece, | had upset you. Your 
enemies evidently have an accomplice in your office, and 
you may be sure he will be watching you.’ 

At the very mention of the accomplice my client 
trembled. Then, shaking my hand warmly, he left me. 
An hour later a bank messenger called on me, and in 
exchange for my receipt left me five hundred pounds in 
notes. I made certain erg heck about my private 
affairs—telephoned to a legal friend, whose practice was, 
if possibie, even less than my own, and asked him to 
look after any business that might turn up, and then made 
all my preparations for a journey. 

At eight o’clock I took my seat in a first-class com 
ment on the Liverpool express. In a minute or two I saw 
Mr. Clifford come on the platform. He was talking to 
his obsequious manager glancing round furtively as 
if he expected to be shot in the k every moment. 
Directly he caught sight of me I heard him say: “This 
carriage will do—I need keep you no longer, Mr. Jenkins— 
I will wire you my address. Gaod-tye: 

Mr. Clifford’s manager seemed glad to get away, and 
eee pers toe without glancing into the carriage his employer 


se) i 

“ All’s well so far,” said the com 
took his seat. rt ee 

“Don’t talk to me till the train has left the station,” I 
replied, “and if any other passengers come into the com- 
partment don’t talk to me at all.” 

He sank back into his seat and hid himself behird his 
evening paper. At last the train moved out of the station, 
Luckily, no other passenger had seated himself in our 
carriage. My client looked quite happy when we were 
clear of the station. 


“ Well, what have you arranged that we are to do?” he 
asked me eagerly, 
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“You had better try and 
we shall be travelling all night. 

He was far too frightened not fo be obedient. I read a 
novel, every now then glancing at my companion. It 
‘was some time before he off to cong Nhe then by his 
starts his slumber ee to be very troubled. At last, 
just as we were nearing Crewe, he woke up. " 

“Ah!” I said. “Just in time. We get out here, but, 
mind, not until the very last moment when the train is on 
sy 

my luggage 

“Oh, your loggage will go on to Liverpool! Now, here's 
the station. ‘ait—no bene. In all probability wo 
have been followed ; lean and pretend to be asleep,” 

In the bustle of people joining and leaving the train I 
noticed pan | very suspicious, save that a little grey. 
haired man walked past our carriage, giving apparently a 
most casual glance at its occupants. leant out of the 
window after he had passed, and saw him walk up the 
train and take his seat in another carriage. He did not 
look in a pe after he had left us, and [ 
felt. certain just come to ascertain that my 
client was there. 

Directly the guard’s whistle blew and the train began 
to move I jumped out on to the platform. Mr. Clifford 
followed me, nearly tumbling on the platform. I saw that 
no one else left the train after us, and felt that for an 
hour or so we had d any spies. 

I turned to my client. “Is one of the men you wish to 
avoid a little, shght grey-haired man?” 
ae would Schwartz. But he had black 


“ Working on the Cape breakwater may have aged him,” 
I observed. 

“Did you eee him? Oh, get me out of his way! He 
had only been married a week when the police got him, 
aid I heard that his wife died.” 

“Keep calm,” I said. “I think Mr. Schwartz is safely 
on his way to ing Now pos the booking-office and 
get two first-class tickets for don. Tell tho booking. 
clerk your change is wron ually him—call him names— 
anything to mabe him notice you. I'll wait hero in the 

Teshment-room.” 

When he had ord I called a to me. “Porter, I 
haven't time to book if I intend to get any supper. Get 
me two first-class tickets for Bristol, will you? Keep the 
change. Bring me them in the refreshment-room.” 

The man touched his cap and went off. In a minute or 
two my client returned. 

“You bullied the booking-clerk? ” I asked 

“Yes; I called him all manner of names.’ 

“That's right—he'll remember you. They are sure to 
iy aod pick up our tracks here.” 

he porter just then came in. “’Ere are tho tickets, 
sir—Bristol train due in two minutes.” 

“Now,” I said as we walked to the train, “we've got 
them off on a wrong scent. Your friend Mr. Schwartz will 
miss us at ag og gig of course, he did not see 
us alight from train. Then, of course, he will hark 
back to Crewe and and find out from the officials 
where we booked to. booking-clerk won't forget you, 
and probably will only be too g to give you away. 
Then whilst they are hunting for us in London we'll jog 
quietly down to Bristol, get across country to South- 
ampton, and there take boat for the Channel Isles. They 
will never think of looking for you in an out-of-the-way 
part of the world like that. 

We duly carried out our programme. At Bristol I made 
my client cover our tracks again by booking for Derby. 
In the course of our cross-country journcy, too, I took all 
— recautions to event our movements being 

raced, hether it was due to my care or our good luck, 


some sleep,” I said, “ for 


he mer himself with br: 


liked him most. He talked several times at night of 
dispensing with my services, and the next morning 
besought me with tears not to leave him. We had regis- 
tered at the St. Helier Hotel as Mr. Morris and Mr. 
Stevens. Under the circumstances it might have been 
dangerous to use our proper names. Judge, therefore, my 
astonishment when a fellow-guest made a remark to me 
one morning about one of my client’s company fictations. 
He saw my look of surprise, and said: “Well, Mr. 
Stevens, if your friend wishes to maintain his incognito, he 
should not brag too much in the saloon bar when he is 
three sheets in the wind.” , 

I sought out my client at once and told him that if, as 
he said, his life was in danger he ran a serious risk by 
letting out the secret of his identity when half drunk. 
He yas shocked to think of what he had done, and 
promised that in fyture he would be absolutely temperate. 

However, the mischief was done. Two or three mornings 
later when he came down to breakfast there was a post- 
card by hi api. It was addressed to Mr. S, Morris at 
the Imperial Hotel, and bore the Jersey postmark. Os 
the other side there was a view of the Jersey Cemetery. 
There were three letters inscribed in red ink on a tomb 
stone in the foreground of the picture. They were 
“IL.D.B.” The sight of this so led him that everyone 
at the table noticed his horror. Under the pretext that he 
had been taken ill suddenly I got him out of the room. 
In our sitting-room he collapsed utterly, “I am caught 
like a rat ina i a this cursed island,” he cried. “They 
will kill me—I shall never get away.” : 5 oa) 

So fearful was he that he insisted on making his will. 
I drew it up for him, and was not surprised to find that, 
with the exception of a small le to me as executor, 
he had left all his money to charities, The miserable maD 


Thrilling tales of Alpine adventures are related in the pages of the May PEARSON’S by Mrs. Aubrey le Blond, 


the famous woman mountaineer, 
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; hat he could bribe Providence. The 
evidently ” ey cnenauens of the hotel witnessed tho 
ree t. and he gave it to me for safe c ‘F Then 

Tied this business he besought me to 

-e hi emies. . 

SA ag aie beers this on youreelf,” I said, “by your 
if you wish me to help you, you 
cept with your meals.” 

everything. and then asked me 
had any scheme for getting him 


t : 
He promised anything, 
with tears in his eyes if I 


and book two first-class passages for St. 
hen we come back I'll get the hotel m r to 
you, and I'll settle the rest of the 


s in on poe and bong aang 
ter asking the manager eep an 
eye on my client as he was subject to epileptic fits, I went 

ye tiy gut of the hotel doors. A stout, middle-aged 

entieman, apparently a tourist, was seated on a bench 
that onal a view of the hotel. He never looked at 
me as I passed him, but after I had gone fifty yards down 
the road I glanced around, and saw that he was sauntering 
slowly after me. I went down to the harbour, and after a 
little trouble found the captain of a cargo boat which was 
eailing that day for Southampton. He was quite ready to 
take a couple of passengers for 3 consideration, but 
must be qooase OF three o'clock. I slipped a five 
note into his hand, and persuaded him to keep his vessel 
back till four. That was the hour at which St. Malo 
beat wes timed to sail. I impressed on him the absolute 
need for secrecy, knowing very well that the story of the 
mysterious passengers would be all over the harbour in 
half-an-hour. I did not see the stout tourist as I went 
back to the hotel. Probably he was waiting till I was out 
of the way 60 that he could interview the cargo-boat 


captain. . 

id hotel bills, ordered that our luggage should 
tars shows to the St. Malo steamer, and then asked the 
manager if we could have-e trap for a drive round the 
island, The trap was soon brought round, and we drove 


away. For three hours we went round the roads of the 


leasant island, and then drove back to St. Helier. I had 
timed things nicely. Our trap drew op at the a Bed 


as the gangway of the French boat was going to 
up. We are tbe last passengers to jump aboard, and I 
gasped a sigh of relief as I saw a stout gentleman who 
had evidently missed the boat running to the pier and 
signalling ineffectually for the boat to stop. Evidently my 
client's enemies had thought that we were playing the old 
trick. The straightforward method of booking for our 
proper destination had deceived them this time. We had 
at least a good twelve hours’ start. ; 

“Well,” I said to the frightened Clifford, “we have 
twelve hours’ good start. They will probably think that, 
as we have gone to France, we shall as soon as possible 
return to England. Anyhow, they are dea sure to watch 
the cross-Channe] routes for a bit, I think we will 
make for Paris, and, having there in the crowd of — 
visitors somewhat chacuved our traces, take a little tour 
through Southern France.” 

My client was so terrified that he would consent to 
anything. He had seen the stout man running for the 
boat, and I had heard him exclaim : “ My God_—Ste elfox ! 

I gathered that he had particular reasons for avoiding any 
closer acquaintance with Mr, Stelfox. 

We wandered round the French provincial towns. Every 
day made us feel more secure. Personally, if it had not 
been for my companion, I should have sajored our tour. 
But antiquities and pictures and scenery bored him, and 
yet he dared not stay in the hotel alone whilst I went to 
visit some particular spot. His sole enjoyment was when 
we found two or three more English tourists staying at 
our hotel, and could entice them to a game of bridge in 
the evening. 

One day, however, he said to me: “I’m going to have a 
day or two at Monte Carlo, and risk it.” 

“The very place where your former acquaintances will 
be waiting ‘or you,” I remarked. 

No; your cleverness has put them right off the track. 
T am sure that I shall be safe, and if there is any danger 
I can trust your brains to get me out of it. I got you 
nnd ‘Thomson, when I paid you that five hundred 

I tried to dissuade him, but in vain. His love of a 
gamble had mastered for the moment even his love of his 
iets ear As ae was obstinate, I wired io an Laer 

us rooms. Tre were man; lish people at 
the hotel. We sat in the hall duri “ the evening and 
watched the revels for an hour or so. 1 was interested in 
the bright scene, but my client would only talk about 
some wretched scheme of his by which he was certain to 
be bs Pare pe a at a 2 aisle ead rex  ¥p to = 

Ted lord a cracker . He 

hold of it in his great coarse hands be Pika cracls 
and the youngster scampered away 


. oe there a 
icstingly. fragment of cracker he held in 
his hand, and pulled out a littiecerd, 

. Is it a love poem?” I asked, and then, seeing his 
dcathlike face, snatched it from him. It was a little card 
Hele a sketch of a death's head and the letters “I.D.B.” 
: sre my client would have died from fright on the 
Veni called a waiter and told him to bri . 
a ly and soda. “ Drink this,” I said. “ Pull yo f 
a pr and come with me into the conservatory.” 

He followed me mechanically. 
Have rm your money with you!” 


, 3.60 ha 
into the hotel garden and 
“But we haven't hats.’ 
“We can buy them in the town.” 
«There are no trains to-night.” 
know—that is lucky. I don’t think your enemies 


A Famous Singer’s Jubiles: Charles Santle 
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the 


will suspect that you could walk twenty miles, but that’s 
what you've got to do to-night. They will watch the 
station, the livery stables, and the motor-boats. They 
won't suspect you, at any rate, of being able to walk away 
PT eaver thonghi Tk port Id 
never thought that the ly com romoter wou 
havo lasted five miles, bu fright Tent ban strength, and 
he st d out at a good four miles an hour. Ten miles 
from Monte Carlo we got a lift from a belated waggoner. 
When morning dawned we were a good twenty miles away. 
If the frontier guards and custom house officials had not 
regarded our expedition as one of the wild freaks to be 
expected from mad Englishmen I doubt if they would have 
let us pass. However, after a day or two's progress afoot 
x jedged that we might make use of the Italian railways. 

‘eo went down as far as Florence, then doubled back on 
our tracks, and through Bologna and Venice reached 
Vienna. Here we stopped so that my client might have 
some much-needed rest. He seemed overcome by fright 
and the unusual exertion. For a fortnight he never stirred 
outside the quiet hotel in which we had taken rooms. At 
last he seemed to rally. 

Each day he grew more confident that his retreat had 
not been discovered. At the end of another week he told 
me that he felt quite safe. It was arranged between us 
that I should go back to England, with power to wind up 
his business affairs. Mr. Clifford said frankly that he 
never dare set foot in England again. He left. all his 
business in my hands to settle, and gave me elaborate 
instructions as to remitting his income to him secretly. 

He grew quite jubilant on the last day of my stay, and 
rallied me on the ease with which I had earned five 
hundred pounds for just taking a pleasure trip at someone 
else’s expense. Finally, he proposed that, as it was our 
last night together, we should go to the great circus. I 
told him that he had better not appear in any public place 
for the present, but his fear seemed to have gone. He 
laughed at me, and, ringing for the waiter, told him to 
telephone for a box for us that night. 

Again I urged him not to go, till he said: “ Trying to 
frig ten me, are you, my boy? Perhaps you'd like a 
little longer trip at my expense?” 

As he s so sneeringly confident, I did not argue 
int any further, and we went out to the circus 


a, op 

show was just the ordina 

music-halls. U: tanding as 
rformance rather bored me. 


one you see in German 
did little German, the 
However, when the last 
urn came I was interested. It was a performing horse, 
which did all éorts of tricks at its trainer's command— 
even picked out letters and spelt short words. Suddenly 
the trainer said something to the audience which I could 
not quite make out. 

“What does he say?” I asked Clifford, who spoke 
German fluently. 

“He anys the horse will pick out the initials of any 
member of the audience. It is all a fraud—all foolery.” 

Then the trainer pointed to our box, and I saw the 
heads of the audience all turn in our direction. 

Clifford chuckled. “He says now that the horse will 
point out the initials of the gentleman with the gold 
watch-chain in the right box. That's me. It’s a fraud. 
He’s telephoned to the hotel for our names.” 

I leant forward to see the horse as he picked out the 
letters with his hoofs. Its body was in my way, and I 
could not see what it was doing. Finally, when its work 
was completed, the trainer led the animal on one side and 
te triumphantly to the letters with his whip as he 

wed to us in the box. The letters were “I.D.B.” I 
heard a scream, and my client fell headlong to the ground. 
I called for assistance, and had him carried to our hotel. 
The doctor who was brought shook his head. 

“He has ruptured a blood-vessel in the brain,” he said. 
“There has been some great exertion or some unusual 
excitement. I fear I can do nothing.” 

Clifford died in a couple of hours, without regaining 
consciousness. 

I wired at once to his manager in London to come, and 
occupied myself in arranging for the funeral. Either my 
wire was delayed or the manager missed his trains, but 
when the day of the funeral came I found I had alone to 
follow my client’s body to the grave. 

The service was over and I was walking away to my cab, 
when three elderly men strolled up. 

“Is Mr. Russell Clifford, or perhaps I should say Mr. 
Morris Gleibstein, buried here?” 

“Yes,” I said, and_ then, recognising two of my 

uestioners, I added : “I think you have reason to take an 
interest in that grave.” 

They laughed bitterly. One of them pulled off his kid 

loves and showed his scarred and horny hands. “That 
the result of ten years’ work on the Cape breakwater. 
Mr. Morris Gleibstein sent me there for ten years.” 

“Yes; he betrayéd us, and stole the bulk of the 
diamonds himself.” 

The eldest of the trio said smilingly : “I think you will 
agree with me, Mr. Thomson, that we treated the 
estimable gentleman in a very humane manner. Schwartz, 
here, wished to shoot him.” 

The little, slight man said grimly: “Yes, I had been 
married a week when Morris Gleibstein betrayed me, and 
the shock killed my wife.” 

“My way was the best, however,” continued the leader 
of the party. “I knew Morris Gleibstein through and 
through. I knew that we could kill an arrant coward of 
his type through eheer fright. You are a clever young 
man, Mir. Thomson. The ingenuity with which you evaded 
us on two or three occasions proves that, but it would tax 
even your ingenuity to convict us of murdering a man by 
means of a piece of chalk, a picture postcard, a Christmas 
cracker, and a performing horse. A bribe to his office boy, 
a present to a youngster on condition she pulled a cracker 
with an old gentleman, a hint to an animal trainer that a 
rich Englishman would be pleased to have his initials 
‘I.D.B.’ chosen by the horse—surely the mechanism by 
which we killed our friend is very simple. And his agony 
of fear must have been ang | for three months.” 

z END 
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A Small Deposit Secures a Share in an Enormous 
indertaki 


ing. 
£24,000 Return on Investment of 28. 

There are some people, not very wise people most of 
us would think, who put their trust in some erratic 
stroke of luck or chance to bring them in a Fortune. 

There are others who, endowed with brains and 
ability, yet sit down and wait for some brilliant flash 
of inspiration to strike them, hoping that it will perhaps 
point out to them the shortest cut to wealth—a flash 
which, sad to say, is so apt to refuse to materialise the 
longer one waits for it. 

either of these methods suit the average man of 
common sense—fortune does not come to the sluggard 
or the dilettante. He knows that he must work to 
attain success. And yet at the same time he is 
pesiectly well aware that, however hard he may work, 
owever strenuous his labours, he will never through 
his own unaided efforts succeed in amassing a fortune. 

Now, how is this to be done? Great manufacturing 
firms make immense profits, but it is not so easy to 
obtain a right to share in them. The only thing for the 
ordinary man to do is to lend money—not neccessarily 
in large sums—£5, £10, £100, what you will—to those 

vernments and municipalities who raise their loans 

yy means of an issue of Premium Bonds. 

What are Premium Bonds ? 

Well, to use the words of one of the most eminent 
authorities in European Finance, “ Premium Bonds are 
the safest, most remunerative, and most convenient form 
of investment open to the saving public of the world.” 

A government, or a municipality, or a powerful bank, 
for instance, borrows a large sum of money, upon which 
it pays the usual rate of interest. But by trading with 
this money it makes, say, £50,000 or £100,00 a year 
more profit than is Fa pees to pay the interest, and this 
sum is alco distributed among its bondholders. 

Now, are Premium Bonds a “safe” security? Are 
they us safe as the Post Office Savings Bunk, for 
instance? Certainly they are. The securities to which 
we are alluding are issued or guaranteed by, amongst 
others, the governments of France, Austri:, Russia, 
Italy, Belgium, Saxony, and Egypt, the Suez Canal 
Company, and many great continental municipalities, 
auch as those of Paris, Brussels, Vienna, Geneva, 
Venice, Antwerp, Lyons, and Ostend® 

If you want to make money safely, and have ubout 
£20, or even £5, saved, why not put this into French 
Premium Bonds ?—say, those issued in 1879 by the 

werful Credit Foncier, or Land Bond, guaranteed 
y the State, and the security of which is absolute. 

Every year you draw 3 per cent, interest, and every 
two months, on the 5th of January, March, May, 
July, September and November, you participate in the 
distribution of over £86,000 in the form of Cash 
Premiums among the bondholders. There are 600 of 
these Cash Bonuses allotted each year in sums varying 
from £4,000 to £40 each. In fact, no fewer than twelve 
of the bonuses are of the higher figure mentioned. 
This, of course, iy only anexample. There are other 
Premium Bonds, equally sound and attractive securities, 
some of which pay higher rates of interest, others which 
give larger inducements in the shape of Premiums. 

Ottoman Bonds, for instance (which are guaranteed 
by a Commission of the Great European Powers, in 
which this country is represented) pay no interest ut ull, 
but by investing £8 in them you have opportunities 
every year of being awarded Premiums cf £24,600, 
£12,000, and lesser amounts. £144,000 is distributed 
each year among the holders of these Bonds. 

With £20—which, by the way, as may with all 
these Bonds, be invested in a series of quarterly 
monthly or weekly instalments—a combination may be 
bought which gives no fewer than 816 opportunities 
every year of a return of £50,000, £21,000, £20,000, 
£12,000, £10,000, and of many other sums. By such a 
echeme the humblest depositor is placed on an equal 
footing with the capitalist with hundreds of thousands 
of pounds at his back, inasmuch as he is given an 
opportunity of earning—and perhaps in a very short 
time—immense profits with no risk of loss whatever. 

Saving, if conducted with brains, can therefore be 
made highly remunerative. If you would care to learn 
more about this system we seanety advise you to write 
to the International Securities Syndicate, of West- 
minster Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
for a copy of the Blue Book, containing official details, 
together with all the information thut may be required, 
which is to be obtained through them. 

This Blue Book will be sent post free and gratis to 
every reader of Pearson’s Weekly who applies for it. You 
will see from the particulars it gives how it is quite 
possible for you to deposit quite a small sum of money 
in a Government Security, and, by so doing, secure a 
share in the enormous profits made Ly the particular 
undertaking in question.—[Apvr.] 
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OUR GREATEST SERIAL STORY. . 


BEGIN IT TO-DAY. 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 


Ricuarp Russpen and Guy Squirl both love Mollie, the 
daughter of Colonel Brabant. 

Richard and Guy are cousins, and have been companions 
since boyhood. Richard is good-natured, clumsy, tall and 
strong, a failure except where sport is concerned; Guy is 
handsome and brainy. Richard exists on two hundred a 
year—and expectations; Guy earns a comfortable income 
at engineering. 

Guy takes a cottage on the south coast of Cornwall in 
order to carry out some ballooning experiments, and 
Rushden stays with him. During a flight the refractory 
balloon descends into a garden, and the aeronauts make the 

, acquaintance of Mollie Brabant. ; 

They both learn to love Mollie; that is the perplexing 
part of it. 

Since they were boys they have allowed luck to decide 
their knotty points, and they agree to let the Goddess of 
Chance settle this, the greatest problem of their lives. 
Each is to draw a card, and the one who first obtains an ace 
has the privilege of first proposing to Mollie. 

The fatal ace comes to Dick, and he tells Mollie of his 


dragge 


ing me.” 


care of me, too!” 
evade her duties 


love,” he whi 


n to see about his inheritance. 
and Mollie sailing the air. 
a a nines: which blows 
wards the Atlantic Ocean. night comes on. 

ouThe ually until Squiri discovers that 
All the ballast 
has been thrown out. There is ony one way to make 
the monster rise. Either Guy or Dic ! 

out or the balloon and its occupants will ent 


aman. I'm note 


Again the two chums agree 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 

The Conditions of M:rriage. 

Ir was practically a challenge, and he took it. 

down quickiy, fiercely, 

her to her feet, pulled her tow 

close towards him, until her 

until her warm breath fanned his cheeks. 

back her head then, opened wide her eyes, and looked 

straight at him; though: the foolish colour still chased 

across her face like countless blushes, there was little or 

no fear in her eyes, only horror and disgust. Her lips 
looked very red against her clenched white teeth. 

“Take care,” she whispered—“ take care. You're hurt- 


wrists, “I can take care of myself, and the law will take 


“The law?” he laughed. “Yes, Mollie dear; the law 
has something to say, too, about the wife who tries to 
responsibilities.” 

He pressed her closer, dropping her wrists, but placing 
his arms around her shoulders. 

ispered—“ why fight against me? No, don’t 
speak yet, and don’t stru gle, for it’s no good—why, you 
little bit of a thing, if 
could crush the ee out of yom issisnaty,. Beak 
” she whispe! rsely, beatin against 
hand—“ let me : 

“You won't do that; you’ 
or vulgar like that, Mollie. 
should both look if the servants rushed in! 
to be brutal unless you force me to, but remember you 
jeered at my love, and that’s not exactly the way to tame 
; boy to be played fast and loose with, 
and when I say that I love you and that I want your 
love I mean it. It’s no use talkin 
about freedom; when you're my wife 
freedom you want, the dresses, the jewels—everythin 


but he certainly understood the extraordinary inner parts 
of the tramp—was a Russian with e vile temper and a 
rtion of his face missing. The first mate was a cross 
tween an American and a Spaniard; he was very long 
and very lean, and he never wasted words. He hated the 
akippee ‘because the skipper was English, and the skipper 
loathed him; but neither one co lly: on in the world 
without the other. Between him the Captain, Dick 
had a bad time. The weather was bad, and so was Dick; 
it was a source of vast amusement to the skipper to see 
one of his hands violently ill being induced by brute 
force to work under conditions that tried the oldest and 
ed seaman, és z le 
ick was put on to every job imaginable, from swabbin 
the decks to stoking the fires, and*he was report 
absolutely incompetent at the lot. One day he fcund him. 
self with nothing to do; it seemed ominous, and it was, 
for he was hauled up before the Captain in his cabin. 

The little lean, ferret-faced man was smoking something 
very long and very black that smelt like sulphur, but 
which he called a cigar. He leant back in his chair with 
his legs crossed and his dirty sea-worn cap pushed well 
back on his head, and he looked Rushden critically up 
and down as the latter stood just inside the decor, cap in 
hand, his face dirty and unshaven, his clothes little better 
than rags, his feet bare, and his hands still cut, bruised, 
and swollen. ‘ 

“Well, you have had a week in which to wake up and 
get over-your drunk, and still you refuse to work,” the 
skipper said slowly, after a pro pause, during which 
he puffed clouds of black, evil ling smoke towards the 
roof of the cabi 

Rushden laughed; he couldn't help it, though inwardly 
he was torn between two emotions—one of rage, the other 
of fear; rage at the shameful treatment he had experi- 
enced, fear that already all his manhood had been knocked 
out of him. 

“TI have worked,” he said clearly and distinctly, “like 
a nigger, or, rather, like a wild t, for the last six 
days, and I haven't had thirty hours’ sleep out of the lot. 
Now, I'll tell you frankly, I’ve had about enough of it. 
I don’t know whose sible for my being here even, 
but when I get ashore l’m going to make it very hot for 


somebody.” 
The akippet allowed his face to break 


He bent 
the wrists, 
him—close, 
face almost touched his, 
She threw 


and seized her b; 


"Why try to fight against 


chose, with these two arms I 


o, or—I scream.” 
never do anything foolish 
How very ridiculous we 

I don’t want 


hysterical nonsense 


u'll have all the into the 


about to toss a coin to settle which shall sacri- . F : * | resemblance of a grin, but with startling swiftness the 
regeA “a s. uif® afraid of losing, tells Rushden that ge Lary se a rich man can give, but in roeaeaf grin disappeared and ‘an vey wercesdisa seach inte Us 
in his absence Mollie has learned to love him (Squirl), and She had st sled wildly, fercely # f a small bright and the lips met wd over the 
never really loved Rushden at all. bad strdggled wildly, Cert at Lis hood ee if to | Toy cf mea discoloured teeth. “Who do you 

‘When Dick hears this he clambers over the car towards now she lay limp and inert. tle ven as if to | think you're talking tof” he “I'm captain of this 


the rope. To him life is not worth living now. The 
suspicious look on his cousin’s face, however, makes him 
attempt to climb back into the car. But Guy batters his 
fingers with a wrench, and he lets go. Then the aerial 
monster soars upwards. When Mollie regains conscious- 
ness she sees that Dick is missing, and is greatly alarmed. 

Guy tells of their narrow escape, an lies once more. 
He says that Rushden and himself tossed to decide which 
should make the sacrifice. Although he won, he says, he 
wished to leave Mollie her lover, and would have gone over 
the side had not Rushden reminded him that he was the 
only one who could manage the balloon. 

hen, at an inappropriate moment, Squirl confesses his 
love for Mollie, who tells him that the respect she once 
bore him has turned to hate. In a fury she calls him 
“ murderer.” . 

The false friend, however, will not be baulked, and 
declares that he will keep Mollie up in the air until ehe 
agrees to become his wife. His threat having no effect, 
a viler one is made, and Mollie succumbs. 

uirl, having achieved his pu , the balloon begins 

to descend. They alight in a field, and a passing carter 

drives them to Co! Brabant’s residence. Mollie's father 

is overjoyed at the safe return of the idol of his eye, and 

uirl tells him the same fictitious tale that he had told 
Mulite, and the Colonel believes it. 

When Dick drops from the balloon the cold water braces 
him up for a time, but later he gets exhausted. On coming 
to his senses he finds himself in the luxurious cabin of a 


bee 
P] 


nodded his head 
winning,” he whi 


them. 


wish t 


acht. 
y The yachtsman hears his story, and scoffs at it. He 
refers to the magnificent Westingham diamonds that Dick 
had intended to present to Mollie, and suggests that they 
are the proceeds of a robbery. : 

Pestered by his preserree's questions, Dick falls asleep. 
He is in a state of coma for days, and when at last 
does awake he finds himself in an evil-emelling bunk 
listening to the profanities, in half a dozen languages, 
of half a dozen rough sailors. 

He interviews the captain of the vessel, and from the 
man’s remarks learns that he has been “shanghaied.” The 
destination of the boat is Valparaiso, and six months will 
pass before they reach it. 

Meanwhile Guy comes into the Westingham estates. He 
reminds Mollie of her promise, and, although she recog- 
nises that in honour bound she will have to marry him, she 
does not respond to his tender advances. Her distaste for 
him increases every day just as his love grows stronger. 

He declares that when they are married he will turn her 
reluctance into love. She answers “ Never!” 


YOU CAN NOW READ ON, 


hotel servants. 
House!” 


barely time to sleep. 


Do Kings mind being caricatured? You can find out 


appears an article on “ King’s in Caricature,’ 


kiss her, but something s' 
queer smile parting his lips, 
n with him; he had applied the whip, and it h 
a cepa the desired effect. 
ut he didn’t know Mollie Brabant; she was bruised, 


‘Westinghan looked surprised for a moment, then he 
half-approvingly. 


ditions, but I warn you I mean to win is in spite of 
When shall it te—the twenty- 

That's the longest day, isn’t it? I think we'll choose the 
longest day for love! 

“Very well, the twenty-first of June. I believe you 
marriage to take place in 
agreed there is to be no honeymoon, and that we go 
straight te West House?” 

Westingham smiled. 
moon, but perhaps West House will answer my 
better; we shall not be worried by tourists, travellers, or 
It’s very lonely and quiet at West 


over, there was little doubt that the Captain of this 
steamer intended he should make up for lost time. Dic 
hadn’t time to think—perhaps luckily for him; he had 


When he recovered from his very practical and sical 
argument with the skipper he takd hisaalf aeeeiat 
suddenly hurried into a v: 

course, the ship was short- 
* ring peer ty crew bey a 
ellows of all nationalities apparently, or with equal truth 
it might have been said, of as nationality at ail. The 
skipper had been an Englishman once, for which Dick in a 
sense felt grateful. The engineer—he didn’t look like one, 


a : 
‘ere ship, you lazy, or-nothing swab, and just 
r who you're addressing!” 
“Well, look here—” . 
A pair of heavy sea-boots lay on the floor by the 
Captain's side. Stooping quickly, he seized one and flung 
it quickly at Rushden’s head; it aed missed him, but it 
scarred his cheek. “Didn't I tell you to remember who 
you, were addressing?” roared the ekipper. “ You'll say 


sir’ when you to me, and not so much ‘look here 
An oath, 


la-di-da’ about it, either.” 

Dick was on the point of losing his temper. 
combined with a fierce exclamation, rose to his lips—the 
ship was a forcing-house for strange and horrible oaths. 
He just checked himself in time. Experience reminded 
him of all he might expect—and there was another boot 
still beside the Captain, to say nothing of a very solid 
glass jug full of dirty water. , 

“Sorry, sir,” he said as calmly as he could; “but you'll 
own it’s a bit rough to work the skin off one’s bones and 
to. be treated like a dog, and then to be told one's done 


nothing. ; 
The skipper lay back in his chair slightly mollified. 
“No more you have done no work. Swinborg reports 
that he’s tried you at everything and you can do nothing. 
Swinborg was the i ra pen mate. ; 
“That's not my fault,” Rushden replied boldly. “T've 
done my best, but I know nothing about ships or the sea. 
T’ve told you I don’t even know T’ve got here. The 
mate's his knife into me; he hates me for the same 
reason he hates you—because I’m an Englishman.” 
“That's why you're useless,” the skipper sneered, “ and 
por forgetting your manners again. Give me that 
1 ” 


d him, and slowly, with a 
released her. Victo _ 


“You are worth 
Very well, I accept the con- 


of June? 


London—we have 


“TI should have liked a honey- 
urpose 


ae den picked the boot that had been hurled at 

CHAPTER NINE. be angen handed it to the skipper. The latter took 

Tyrant and Tyro, it, and as he did so swung it full in the other's face. The 

Tue voyage to Valparaiso was not without incident. | blow was severe enough for the moment to knock Rushden 
As the Captain hinted, Dick Rushden had to work; more- | off his balance mentally and physically. 


“By Heaven!” he cried, recovering himself, clenching 
his ong and advancing to the skipper. “This is going 4 
it too far—— ; 
bes he realised how it happened he found himself 
lying on the floor with the little skipper standing beside 
him, one foot raised, ready, if nec , to kick him into 
submission—or into another world. ' glared at one 
another dumbly for a few moments like two wild beasts, 
but the absolute ee of his position forced i 
upon Rushden. Until the ship reached land he was in the 
power of this brute, and he remembered that unless he 
was very careful the Captain could make it very wu 
comfortable for him when the ship did touch land. 


maelstrom of work. Of 
ded—that goes without 
’ evil set of 


reading the May number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, in which 
illustrated with a collection of most amusing pictures. 
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. already the thought of taking his own life had 
poms creed ee bak lite. wes 1 sweet to Dick 
Rushden, for in the distance far, far across the waters he 
still saw hope holding sloft her beacon, beckoning him 
back to England. The woman he loved still lived ; he had 
risked his life to save hers, and s0 whilst the possibility 
of finding her remained, life was very precious to him. 

He slowly raised himself to a sitting position and pet 
looked at the irate ekipper. “Sorry, sir,” he gasped; “ 
tore et ales” the little man replied grimly. “I 

“Don’ . rep grimly. 
am pipay om to remind you!” 

“Perhaps if I told you who I em you'll ~understand 
things better,” Rushden continued, determined to play his 
last card and trust that, however improbable it , his 
sto heating. Se hall-mark of truth would be believed, 
would eave him from further suffering, indignity, and 
danger. 

“Phen who are you?” the skipper leered. “The Duke 
of Northumberland, or His Highness Prince H :” 

“J am not joking,” Rushden said feebly. “I will give 
you my word of honour that I’m the Earl of Westi 5 
that some time ww long Heaven only knows—I was 
in the trial trip of a balloon off the coast of Cornwall, 
and that there—there was an accident. I fell overboard, 
and was picked me ly a passin f ship; after that wrany 
thing became a nightmare, until I awoke and found myself 
here. If you will guarantee me proper treatment in 
future, I'll say rt of what has occurred now, and 
you shall be well rewa: ied when we reach English soil.” 

The skipper took the black cigar from between his lips, 
ard, bending low, bowed mockingly. “Get up, my lord— 
get up; this is indeed an honour! Here, Swinborg,” he 
shouted to the mate, “come and let me introduce you to 
Lord Westingham ; take him off, will you, and give him a 
bath—a nice warm bath, with a drop of lime in the water 
in case he catches coki—and then tell Cookey to give him a 
shave—the carving knife’s a little blunt, but he won't 
mind that; end when they're through with him let me 
know, and I'll find him some more congenial work to do.” 

With a grim laugh Swinborg seiged Rushden by the 
shoulders and hurried him off. 


—_ 


CHAPTER TEN. 
Into the Sea Again. 

RusHpEn was inclined to show fight. He could not help 
himself; he was still human, he was still conscious of 
remnants of manhood lurking unbeaten in his breast, and 
though wisdom prompted him to take his licking—or his 
a Sa down, yet the flesh—otherwise human nature— 
revolted. He struggled so fiercely that Swinborg was 
forced to press the ices of the second mate, a fat 
Dutchman, into holding him down; the latter was some- 
thing of an artist in the art of holding and half strangling 
men. He placed one fat, persis hand around Rashien 8 
neck and the other somew in the small of his back. 
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“If you struggle the odds are you will break your 
neck, said loser pion but quite cheerfully and kindly. 
Then he whispered softly in his ear: “Keep quiet, mein 
friend, then they won't worry about you.” 

Dick had no option then but to keep quiet, and, finding 
that he ceased to struggle, the Dutchman relaxed his grip. 
Painfully Rushden turned his head and looked at the first 
mate. expression on his face wasn’t comforting; the 
lean, cadaverous features looked bestial, ominously brutal. 

“Here, a few fathoms of rope, there!” he cried. 

The rope produced, whilst the crew looked on grinning, 
Swinborg proceeded to fasten one end round Rushden's 
waist under his arms; then, after paying out a few 
fathoms, he calmly gave the order to throw Dick over- 


The fat Dutchman hesitated. Rushden himself was too 
astonished and a too horrified to speak; he thought 
the man was joking. 


“Don’t you hear what I ssy!” Swinborg roared. “The 
skipper ordered him a bath; we don’t any on board 
but there’s plenty of nice fresh water all: round. We'll 


tow him along for a bit—over with him!” 

Rushden made one wild and incoherent appeal, but the 
mate laughed, and the engineer po; out to see the fun. 
Overboard Rushden went, and as smote the waves he 
seocled he heard the evil chuckle of the thin-lipped little 
skipper. 

e waters closed over him, and as the rope ran loose he 
rose to the surface and etruck out; he saw a dozen grimy, 
evil faces peeping over the poop, he heard shrieks of 
ribald mirth, and he set his tecth and swam boldly, 

rately—and then suddenly he felt himself dragged 
under water as the rope tightened. The tramp was only 
ambling along at about eight knots an hour, but it was fast 
enough to drown a decent swimmer, and Rushden was not 
in a condition to fight for long. He felt as if he were 
being dragged through the water at forty miles an hour; 
every now and then as he bobbed to the surface he took a 
deep breath, then underneath he would go again, his nose, 
his ears, and his mouth full of the salt water. 

He felt as if his arms were being torn from his body, as 
if weights were fastened around his ankles. In vain he 
tried to keep his head above water by swimming, by 
treading, by pressing down his hands. It was useless. 
An ever-increasing roar thundered in his ears ; lights, blood- 
red, danced before his eyes; his st ebbed quickly 
away. With an effort he raised himself, and, clutching 
the rope with both hands, gave one despairing cry for 
help—and he héard the answer, a chorus of oaths from 
the black, hideous hulk silhouetted darkly against the 
clear blue sky. 

Then eight and sense and sound all left him, the waters 
closed over him finally, and he sank into a dreamless sleep 
—the forerunner of | eath. 7. a 


Consciousness returned before memory; his brain was 


numb, dead. His body was terribly alive; every muscle 
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was strained and torn; his arms and legs seemed swollen 
to double their size; his breath came slowly in heavy, 
painful gasfe. At first he could only see a roof of blue—a 
mighty roof stretched far, far above his head set with 
innumerable glittering jewels. Save for a restless throb- 
bing, a less beating, which at first he thought must 
be the beating of his heart, a strange silence was, areey- 
where. i is chee 


He wes conscious of @ breeze fanning hi 

very softly, very gently; it made no sound as it 

over him. . 

For a long time he fay in a semi-conscious state, his bod 
in torment, his mind curiously at fpr That blue roof, 
shining, as it were, through the kness, was strangely 
consoling ; he turned his head a few inches to the right, a 
few inches to the left, but wherever he gazed it was there. 


Then, as memory returned, he wondered with a strange . 


thrill’ wherein there was no fear whether this were death. 

A minute later he knew, for he heard a very human 
sound—the elow, a tramp of feet. He listened 
curiously, anxiously. T. y spprosched till they seemed to 
have reached him, then ed. Rushden remembered 
everything then, and he closed hie eyes wearily; the blue 
roof with its kindly stars became a mockery, the silence 
jeered at him. He remembered the tramp steamer; the 
skipper, a devil disguised as man, no leas; the hideous 
Russian engineer with his face half torn away; and the 
brutal first mate. 7 

He closed his eyes, and he prayed for death; he knew 
now that if there had been any mercy on board the boat 
they would have let him die, but they had saved him only 
to torture him afresh. He listened with a sinking sense of 
fear to those footsteps passing up and down, up and down, 
coming and going. 

Monotonous, ominous, devilish! 

At last a man paused right beside him, but he didn’t 
open his eyes. He knew the man must be looking at him, 
and the silence became oppreasive. What new devilment 
was this fiend in human shape devising? Presently the 
man knelt beside him; he felt a heavy hand feeling for his 
heart. Rushden opened his eyes then; it was no use ag 
ing death, for the man could feel life throbbing in hi 
breast, however faintly. 

It was the thin-faced little skipper who knelt beside 
him, who looked almost anxiously into his face. He 

inned as Rushden opened his eyes, and nodded cheer- 
fally. “Good! I was getting quite anxious. Bathing 

+ seem to agree with you.” 

“ You—you infernal 1 

It was an effort to speak, and terribly painful. But now 
Dick only sought the quickest way out; he wanted to be 
struck, he wanted death quickly, not slow torture. 

But the skipper shook his head and continued to smile 
cheerfully. “You don’t realise where you are; you don’t 
understand the law of the sea. If you refuse to learn on 
board ship, you have to have manners knocked or soaked 
into you. 

. (Continued on next page.) 
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Rushden closed his eyes again and shook his head to 
and fro wearily. ‘ Why don't you kill me, and have done 
with it? If there's anything left of the man in you, kill 
me!” 

Putting his arms bencath him, the skipper prop, ed 
Rushden up. “That's the cnly thing I mayn’t do. he 
captain of a ship is king at sea, end everyone has to obey 
him; the only thing he hasn't got power over is life and 
death.” 

If Rushden had been capable he might have shrugged 
his shoulders ; bein ipsa ie, he made no response. 

“Come, you're all right now,” the skipper said, trying 
to jerk him on to his feet. “Get up! Get up, d’ye 
hear?” 

Rushden somehow found himself on his feet, and as he 


- reeled against the rail a may of hope seized him; for now he 


saw the wide, wide stretch of blue beneath him—and the 
way out was there! But the skipper gripped him tightly 
by the arm, led him to his cabin, and, throwing him into 
a chair, unhooked the foul oil {amp that swung to and 
fro from the ceiling and peered critically into his face. 

Replacing it, he opened a bottle of Schiedam, and, pour- 
ing some of it into a glass, handed it to Rushden. 

e spirit was unwilling, but the flesh was weak, so the 
latter swallowed it; and a wonderful glow, agonising yet 
glorious, stole through his body. Blinking his eyes, he 
glared through the yellow darkness at tho skipper. The 
latter, after a moment's hesitation, shut and cked the 
cabin door, lit one of his long and filthy cigars, and, lean- 
ing against a small bookshelf let into the wall, he returned 
Rushden’s gaze. ‘ , . 

- “Yes, I'm sorry you're an Englishman,” he said slowly, 
after a long silence, “for, though we are a rotten, hypo- 
critical nation, yet—well, blood’s thicker than salt 
water, and I've tried every son of a sea-cook from a 
nigger to a Chinee, and though they'll do twice the work 
of an Englishman and take a quarter of the pay he wants 


and eat a quarter of the grub he requires, yet somehow they 
ain’t no class; and as for being in a tight corner with any 
of ’em—well——” He expectorated expressively. 

“Oh, shut up,” Dick groaned wearily, “and give me 
some more of that stuff!” . 

The skipper pushed the bottle towards him. , 

“So that’s your mood, is it?” he said softly. “ You're 
a powerful young fellow, and you've got brains somewhere 
at the back of your silly head.” He watched Dick fill and 
empty his glass, he saw the blood suddenly mantling to 
his brow, the fierce light of desperation creeping into his 
blood-shot eyes—and - slipped his hand quietly into his 
trouser pocket. 

“You've come to the end of your tether, so to k; 
that etuff’s made you feel careless and vicious-like. You're 
just thinking of getting up and doing for me, ain't you?” 

e pulled out a revolver and fingered it thoughtfully. “ I 
have to keep this handy in case of arguments with my 
gentlemanly crew. Yes, I daresay at the present moment 
you'd like me to put a bullet through you; but I should 
only disable you or give you a tap on the head. Better 
sit quiet, and let's have a friendly chat.” , 

Rushden was eilent ; he tried to speak, but the insolence 
of the Captain sseggered him. 7 

“You know, I'm beginning to take a fancy to you,” the 
latter said, removing the cigar from his lips for a minute. 
“It’s refreshing 1o come across a man who says what he 
thinks to your face, instead of putting it into your back 
*with a knife when you ain't looking. Besides, you've got 
a fairly intelligent face. Maybe you're decently educated, 
and it’s a long time since I had a word with an educated 
man.” 

Still Rushden was silent; he began to wonder if this 
were not delirium. The skipper nudged the book-case with 
his elbow. “Ever read any of them books?” 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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Fatvous Yourn: “Earrings are fashionable now, 
Countess. Are you having your ears pierced ?” 


Countess: “No, I'm only having them bored at 
present.” 
* et Pee 

Littte Crarexce: “Papa, is there really ‘honour 
among thieves’ ?” 


Father: “ No, ‘my son; thieves are just as bad as 
other people.” 
—_— i oe 
Miss Mippieace: “How true it is that the older 
we grow the less we appreciate the things that usc@ 
to delight us in childhood!” 
Miss Pert: “Yes, especially birthdays.” 


> fe 
Marsorre: “They say that Miss Blonde’s hair is 
not her own. Fancy that!” 


Mabel: “Do they? Well, I know it is. She 
showed me the proper receipted bill for it weeks ago.” 


@ @ 
| O. H. M. S. 


Slrtting articles on Army, Navy, and Cévtl Services 
are appearing every day in the 


Daily Express 


London’s Great Halfpenny Morning Paper. 


Cn sale at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls throughout 
the Country, 


() 


Do you believe in ghosts? If so, yo ill 
family traditions, of “ The Biack Ribboo whine 


[The eminent Irish comedian who 

leapt into fame with “The Man 
- Who Struck O'Hara.” Mr. Munroe 
is about to start on his twenty-fifth 
annual tour of the Moss-Stoll music- 
halle, this constituting a record 
engagement in the Moss-Stoll annals, In a bright article 
Mr, Munroe, eho is a born raconteur, chats about himself 
and his varied experiences.] 


My friends, when in complimentary mood, say 
that worse things have come out of Galway than 
Waltcr Munroe. My enemies, bad cess to ‘em, say 
it is possible, but highly improbable. 

Anyway, I was born at Galway, and Galway men 
don’t always knock me down when I tell them this. 
At the age of five, however, I found myself in Liver- 
pool, fatherless and motherless, and with divvle a 
soul to care whether I sank or swam. 

I thought I'd swim, and started swimming like a 
stone in the sawdust of a circus ring. I am not 
sure precisely what I was engaged to do in this 
circus, but I know it wasn’t long before I found 
there was mighty little I hadn’t got to do, and do 
quick, from falling off a trapeze and riding bareback 
to curling the “Missing Link’s” whiskers and nursing 
Mrs. Manager's new baby. 

However, if the life was hard, I loved the animals 
and got on with them far better than I did with 
the humans. For somehow or another I seemed to 
“have a way” with all animals. And this reminds 
me of my friend MacDougall. : 


MY FRIEND MACDOUGALL. 


Years after my start in the circus I was pinging 
at the Old Amphitheatre (now the Sdath of Englan 
Palace), Portsmouth. On my opening Monday night 
I got down to the hall early to get my things un- 
packed and shipshape, and popped up to my dressing- 
room. And there, on the top of my basket, as big 
as a house and as pretty as a Ranches, sat the largest 
and ugliest Baboon you ever saw in your life. 

The situation was what might be termed precarious. 
For I was well into the room and had shut the door 
behind me before I noticed I had a visitor. And 
there was a look in his eye which seemed to say that 
he would take it as mighty bad manners if I turned 
my back on him. 

So I said, free-and-easy like, “Good-morning, me 
son. I trust I haven’t kept you waiting.” His eye 
scemed to soften a bit at this, so I started blarneying 
him, and in about five minutes I was sitting with 
my arm round his neck telling him the latest funny 
story. Suddenly the door opens, and he gives a 
ferocious “g-r-r-r wank,” and there was his trainer, 
Professor wer, pale as death. “Come away, 
Walter,” he says, “come away quick. He’s worse 
than any tiger. He's killed two men before this.” 

“Och, run away and don’t disturb us,” says I. 
“MacDougall and I are pals”—I had christened him 
MacDougall after a Scotch friend of mine whom he 
greatly resembled—“aren’t we, Mac, old son?” and 
with that I pulled his whiskers and tickled his ribs, 
just to prove what I was saying. And MacDougall 
just smiled, pleasant-like, though the Professor’s eyes 
nearly fell out of his head with astonishment. 

Well, Mac used to come to my room every night, 


and in a day or two I taught him to help me into 
my coat and hand me things and generally act as 
my dresser, and I have had many a worse dresser 


than poor old MacDougall, who, if he had torn two 
of his keepers into small bits, was as gentle as a 
babby with anyone who knew how to treat him. 


SLEEPING ON SOFT DOORSTEPS. 


I was “top of the bill”—at least, at the Amphi- 
theatre—when this happened, and you may be sure 
I didn’t get to the top of the bill without a struggle. 
fn my young days I knew hunger, ravening hunger, 
far oftener than was good for a growing man, and I 
could tell you all about the respective merits of a 
doorstep and an empty barrel as a sleeping place. 
But somehow my natural impudence and an occasional 
stroke of good luck kept me from going under. 

Once, I remember, I was in a ee way. I 
was stranded at Hull, no money, no clothes, except 
what I stood up in, and absolutely nothing in sight. 

One evening I was wandering about looking for a 
soft doorstep when I heard a woman in a public-house 
singing, or rather trying to sing, fon she didn’t know 
the words, “Write me a letter from home.” 

I popped my head in at the door, and saw a jovial 
sailor with the woman. “Mate,” says I, “I can sing 
you that song if you like.” “Right, mate,” says he, 

and if I’m pleased with you I'll give you half-a- 
crown.” I got the half-dollar, but by the end of two 
days there wasn’t much change left out of it. 

ow, the week before, George Leybourne, a famous 


By WALTER MUNROE. 


offered a prize of a week's 
engagement for the best 
imitation by any local 
aspirant of George Loy. 
bourne. 

This had been duly won, 
and, to mark the last night 
of his engagement, the 
imitator had offered g 
; _ “purse of gold,” t.e., huif-a. 
sovereign, for the best imitation of his imitation of 
Leybourne—read this slowly, taking a small lenon 
between each word, and you may be able to unders!and 
what I mean. 

Well, I entered for the competition and won it. But 
it leaked out that I was a “pro.,” and the prize-giver 
refused to hand over. He was a bigger man than IJ, and 
I was standing disconsolately in the bar when tho 
manager, Joe Wovel, came along. 

“Hard luck, my »” said he, “hard luck. How- 
ever,” taking off his and putting a shilling into 
it, “here goes for a beginning.” And when the hat 
came back there was £2 7s. 6d. in it. 

I wasn’t going to spend a penny more than I cou!d 
help, so, sure of my b, I started to walk to 
Liverpool, which I looked upon as my home. 

THE TURN OF MISFORTUNE'S TIDE. 

About half-way I came one evening to a country 
inn, and in the taproom found a pretty fair crow. 
“Mates,” said I, “may I sing you a few son::3? 
I’m hard up.” “To sure, lad, go ahead.” I 
went ahead, and netted—Od. But the landlord was 
a good sort, and whispered that if I liked to stay 
he'd give me a shakedown and a bit of supper. 

So I stayed on, and presently I heard a chap say - 
they were about to draw a rafile—“ Bill Thompsicn 
hasn’t turned up, and he hasn’t paid for his ticket. 
Let’s raffle his ticket at a penny a time before we 
begin.” This was agreed to, and I was allowed to 

e a chance. 

I won Bill Thompson’s ticket, won the raffle. suld 
the prize, a silver English lever watch by Russ::!], to 
the landlord for 35s., and arrived in Liverpool with 
over £3 in my pocket. 

Even when I did get to the top of the bill it did 
not always mean unlimited weulth. Once, at 
Sheffield, I was “starred” in three places in the bill - 
top, middle, and bottom—and my salary was £3 a 
week, For this I had to sing—well, I don’t know 
how many songs, but from forty minutes to an hour 
every night. 

Once, at Dublin, the night Brady, the Invincible, 
was hanged, I was on the stage for one hour thirty- 
four minutes; and another time, at Glasgow, I was 
“on” for one hour twenty-eight minutes. In con- 
trast with this, in the days when I was top of the 
programme my allotted time was often four minutes. 

I came by the song that “made” me—“The Man 
Who Struck O’Hara”—by chance, and its success sur- 
prised nobody more than myself. 

POPULARITY AT A BOUND. 

J. F. Mitchell, a well-known song-writer, wrote tho 
first verse, and then, for some reason or another, 
threw it away unfinished. I happened to be in his 
rooms, and saw the uncomple song lying about, 
and as Mitchell would have nothing to do with it, 
took it home, wrote the other verses, and, after trying 
several melodies, eventually got one I likcd. I sang 
“O'Hara” at the London Pavilion from January to 
March with fair but by no means striking success. 
The following August Bank Holiday I was back at 
the Pav., and before going on was grumbling to my 
dresser that I really didn’t know what to sing—I 
didn’t seem to ‘have anything that I thought would 
go. 
“Why not try that song you had the last time 
you were here?—‘The Man Who Struck O'Hara,’” 
said the dresser. “The Pelicans have made it their 
Anthem, and the Queen of the Pelicans (Bessie Bell- 
wood) says it’s a rattling good, song.” 

I took his advice, and within a few days all 
London was singing “The Man Who Struck O'Hara.” 

I say all London advisedly, for it was one of the 
few music-hall songs that became popular in socicty. 
T myself sang it at many private houses in the W:st 
End, and north, south, east and. west, you couldn't 
go an 


here with- 
on erat ge 
a “ e “ 
Who Struck “A&r < 


O’Hara.” 
a 
Beccar: “Kind lady! I was not always like this.” 
Lady : “No, yesterday you had the other arm tied 


up. 
op ee 
Mt ama engagement was quite a surprise, wasn't 
it ‘ 
“Yes—to him!” 
+o 
A popuzar éoal dealer at the East End, whose 
affairs were the property of the neighbourhood, was 
greeted the other day by tho demon of the slum 
with “Many happy returns of the day, Mr. Slack. 
“I don't know you,” said the dealer in black 
diamonds. “You’ra no customer of mine,” he added. 
“Oh, yes, I am,” was the rejoinder. “I beriows 


comedian in his day, had been singing at the local | your barrow for mother to go to the gasworks for 


hall, and the manager, to encourage local talent, had 


coke.” - 


shost story—the authentic account, compiled from the Beresford 
apps:are in the May number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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WEEK ENDING PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


[ BILIOUSNESS Wi . 


there's nothing half so good as Peps: § 


There's very little sense in coddling a sore throat in 
the old-fashioned way, for the chances are that you 
will weaken the delicate vocal organs and become subject 

to constant attacks of the same trouble. . 
Peps bring immediate relief in all throat ailments. 
They brace up and invigorate the delicate tissues of the 
throat, without irritating or relaxing the vocal chords. 
Sore throat, in all its varied forms, invariably yields to 
the pleasant and potent Peps. If you are susceptible to 
throat troubles, keep Peps always handy, especially 
during the fickle Spring weather. You will find Peps 
a pleasant and efficient safeguard against a recurrence 
of your old troubles. 
Major Henderson, late roth Regiment, of Villa 

Nova, Etham, Canterbury, says:—'* Having served 
in India for several years, these bitter north-east 
winds always attack my throat. I have 

tried Leps and find them very protective.” 
Of alt Chemists at 1110 and aig. See the vegistered 

@ame on every ,e 


Bilfousness is due to disorder of the liver, and can only be 

cured by bringing that organ to natural healthy action. 

This MOTHER SEIGEL’S SYRUP does, promptly and 

thoroughly, because it acts directly on the liver, stomach, 

and bowels. That is why it always cures biliousness, 

indigestion; and constipation. Give this great. medicine a 
trial. You will not be disappointed. 


SEIGEL? 


SYRUP 


“T had bilious attacks when a boy, and as I grew up they got 
worse; I have had as many as three in a fortnight. They 
came on with headache and dizziness, and ended in vomiting. 
At all times I was plagued with constipation. But after all 
these years MotHER Srice.’s Syrup cured me.”—Mr. H. 
Shipley, Scawcett Farm, Epworth, by Doncaster. Jan. 3, 1907. 


CURES 


) INDIGESTION f 


The 2/6 bettie contains three times as much as the 1/1} size. 


tod gp News| EVERY MAN 


SUFFERING from NE 
DEBILITY should vend 
NO LONGER 
Need you be content with a Second or 
Third Grade (Cycle because you elect to 
pay by instalment. We offer you 

‘THE WORLD'S BEST,” 
aeMee 


“4 Pine Forest in Every Home’ 


TEST PEPS 
VOURSELF.— 


A trial will prove to you the sterling merits of P 


Therefore we are willing to send you a free trial pac 

on Seren: _— bs etamp (or return eee)! and 
8 graph from Pearson's WEEKLY, , 

PEPS, Cariton Hill, Leeds, iia ‘ 


ALL 


@ Nickel 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
Please Mention 


‘Pearson's Weekly.” 


BUbey HVawy WHEDEK, of ile, tv, 40, and Ll), 


(Jrbridges 


See COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA 
WHOOPING COUGH, HOARSENESS, &c. 


WORK FOR 
mee 


on “pay as you ride,” terms 


10/- DOWN SECURES ONE. 
For nearly Half a Cen these 
Cycles have been the Nation Goboies , 
the best is cheapest, Swifts are best. 


Don’t purehase 
£6 10 0 poh seen a Swit 
and know our terms, 

Write Dept. W4, 


SWIFT CYC 
Leadon: 15 a oe, Len, Severna, 


DAILY EXPRESS 


ONE HALFPENNY. 


rable 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION see eee 


comes only from the uso of a good pore-cleansing 
salve. Soap merely clears the surface of the 
akin, leaving imperceptible deposits of irritating 


animal fats embedded in the pores. advertiseme: 
To keep the face and hands _, free ‘ hing All you have 
from blemishes, to remove the dust and dirt, d test treatment will 
and, above all, to keep the skin healthy, you i MANUFACTURER TO USER. 


should use Oatine. action 
Oatine creates beauty. It strengthens and png pow pl ae IN a 
vitalises the pores, bringing the bloom of health 
and loveliness to the plainest face. 
It contains no chemicalse—no injurious in- 
gredients—it will not grow hair. . 
Oatine is sold at 1s. 8d. a jar, or larger size to hold 4 times as 
much, 2s. 6d. 
Obtainable at all Chemists, including Boots’ Branches, 


Pr MME SCIATICA | 
rents : \ ba \ 11 
NEURALGIA i aT 


O 
C 
U 
R. 
E 


S RHEUMATISM 
ay 
FI pater i QUR OFFER ext cs fo-iy sither 2d. in, stamps, or the ld " 
ee a eo, and we 
AESOLUTELY HARMLESS. fine win camps of all the Ostine Broparsticns H 
. Genoform T, wi a soothi ¢t Ww ify the ski 
43 1 for the pocket” Bost tren’ farei | Oatine Powder, non-poisonous, non-irritant ; Oatine Taloum z 


Face 
Powder ; Oatine Tooth Paste; Oatine Soap. With theso preparations 
we will send you a copy of our book—“ Beauty Hints.” 


4.6, GRAVES in fA 
THE OATINE CO.,189 Denman St., London, S.E. WAN tsk 


E. J. REID & CO 
Boast Arent, 1 y Dunedia ten 

— nd Boots, Cash =m 
branches, Proprietor’ Fate pole aie = 


 » te 
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“The finest thick Sauce on the market.” 


LAZENBY’S 


“CHEF” sauce. 


A rich brown fruity condiment with 
a delicious “‘snappy” flavour. 


Full size sample bottle with name of nearest agent, wifl 
be sent post free to any address on receipt of six penny 
stamps. 


E. LAZENBY & SON, Lté., 28, Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


dge- Be ~ Bicycle 


Some Questions 


to ask before you order your new bicycle 
1. Is it made in England by British Labour of 
British Materials? 
2. Has it asigned certificate 
of guarantee for 10 years? 
3. Is it made in works devoted solely 
to Cycles where no Motors distract 
the energy and attention of 
managers and workman? 
4. Is every detail (chain, rims, saddle, 
tyres, etc.) guaranteed by the 
maker of the bicycle ? 
5. Is it built under control of scientific 
tests in properly equipped Re- 
search Laboratories 


Only one bicycle can reply ‘‘ YES” 
to all these questions, and that is the 
RUDGE-WHITWORTH, of which 
there are 81 models from £5. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


Apply to-day for ihe New 
64 page Catalogue, 
(a work of art) post free from 
| RUDGE-WHITWORTH Ltd., 
Dept. 314, Coventry. 


ae 


The Great 


FIRST-AID 4 


{ ‘ 

AN a 
been looking for an ideal healing pre- e 

penton sree since Natare gave to man the instinct to ne sf! 

Y bh Ls. 


nents are generally made of coarse animal 
and linimente sr gene and they are quite risky and 


dable. 
Only in Zam-Buk have we a reliable balm, 
Only Zam Bak bare Othe properans 7 
ancient 
quired Y modern science, been successfally 
combined, and the result is the great first- 
which has established itself in home favour 


expert builder. as 

is a sound home motto. Daily mishaps make Zam- 
Buk a daily need, and to one’s skin troubles with this pure, healing balm means 
speedy relief from pain, as well as from itching or inflammation, and 
freedum from “ chaps,” © cold-sores, chill-rashes, eruptions, and skin disease. 


i 
| 
i 
<8 


Zam-Buk is recommended for avy 
blotches, eore }) @czams, 
piles, cuts, bruises, bur 


fora 


post free for 
odeigg er) eo a 
pao, 
B. Fulford Ltd., Leeds. 


makes 
good cakes. 


“Cakeoma” is the NEW. way—the better way— 
of making cakes. 


It is a perfectly pure cake flour of fine quality, 
with all-the dry ingredients wanted in a cake. The 
proportions are exact and the mixing is perfect. 

It saves time and trouble and it makes the 
nicest and lightest cakes possible. 

It makes any and every cake and not only 
one kind. 


And it is economical in use—it costs less than 
the old-fashioned way. 


From all Grocers, Stores, and Bakers in the British Isles, 
in 33d. packets, each one containing a sheet of useful and 
practical cake recipes. 


LATHAM & Co., Ltd., 
LIVERPOOL. 
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DISHES. OF UNCOMMON DESIGN. 
SOME DAI NTY Is not this a quaint little frock? It looke almost as if it had stepped HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
out of a picture, with its full bodice and short puffed sleeves. 

You will not be surprised to hear that both the bodice and sleeves of For a Starch Polish. 


Wear axa PEARSON'S WEEKLY: 167 
BY 


Take small new potatoes, ecrapo and | this little frock (No. 17018) are lined; indeed, it would be qui i i i 
: ; : ; ; quite impossible Make a good thick solution of gum 
pertoll tee ail Have s pan with deep fat in | to manage that puffed effect without a foundation of some sors arabic. Add a tablespoonfal of this to the 


Taking it for granted that you will hot starch. If cold starch is required, dis- 
. select either merino, cashmere, or some | solve a tablespoonful of gam in one pint of 
other soft material, such as nun’s veiling, | water, and use it when cold for mixing the 
sateen naturally su iteelf asthe one | starch. (Reply to L. T. N.) 

ie desirab -. lg fommietce. Nettle Tea 

oose some a Is made as follows: Gather a ie 
4 Temove the little frock from the common- | bunch of stinging nettles, wash these w in 
4 Place—an end which will be the nearer | salted water, thréw into boiling water, and 
attainment if the shoulder baie waist, | boil for half an hour. Strain off the liquor, 
and sleeve bands are hand embroidered | add sugar and lemon- ice to taste. en 
‘ from a transfer design, and, for prefer- | cold drink half a pint daily. 


the and let them cook slowly till 


e, 

Such as you wish to have, is made as 
follows: Work four ounces of lard or drip- 
ping into one pound of flour, add six ounces 
of sugar, ®& nful of baking-powder, 
and # pinch of salt. Beat up one in 
half a pint of milk, and gradually beat 
into the flour, with half an ounce of carra- 


ence, in a con! lour. It would 
way ee : ong ounces of currants. be by Seer a ba idea, indeed, if one | 1° rare ai tga gs Boots. 
Salo elets. . or two extra sets of trimming were Dissolve a little sad soap in warm 
These, to be at their best, should be ‘vided for thie dress ae set boing soft water. Put the boots in this, and with 


made when there is & pint of buttermilk 
available. Work into the milk enough flour 
to make a thick batter, add to it a little 
salt and a small teaspoonful of baking-pow- 
der, also caster sugar. Mix well vide 
into even pieces, make into thick round 
cakes, which should be served either toasted 
or just freshly baked. (Reply to Devonian 


different in colour from the other. Pale | # piece of sponge wash the boots thorough|y 
blue, white. or tan would, as an example, without making the leather very wet. Was 
all harmonise well with a frock of blue or | of the soapy water in plain soft water, 
green. and dry in the air. Then pes the boots 
! ‘A noticeable feature of the little dress | in the usual way. (Reply to Oxronp House.) 
pl .— eee fl To Keen Paton Silver Clean 

3 ri 


not be untimely. Wherever the gathers | Jnich is Oe ae ee ee 


READER.) —< are needed, make ‘wo rows of them. A i 

Seimga Sale, pF Fee ccndtas nna adi | A 2 ERI tel waa i, op 
Take a tin of salmon of any good brand, y - will very greatly assist in the gracefal put the silver in, and let it ‘dand a teed 
empty the fish out on to & plate, and care- —s hang of the material. or four hours; then of the af es 
fully remove all skin and bone, breaking | “Oi "ires, re ee If you provide yourself with one yard i wth’ eck 


at free, atte of Taine and two aad 4 we clean, cold water, and wipe with a soft 
Henrietta Street, London, quarter yards of forty-two inch stuff, you 
Rie will find you have ample for your Rice Water, 
needs. This frock is intended for a girlie of eight to ten years) .. Which is so useful a drink in dysentery, 
of age. diarrhea, etc., is prepared as follows: 
2-S0Ce Thoroughly wash fhe rice in cold water, 


let it swell for three hours in a quart of 
REFUSE TO BE UNHAPPY. et sat at tepid heat, then boil slowly in an 


A SMILE is contagious. Perhaps you never thought of that. You knew | enamelled saucepan and strain. avour 
a like wildfire, that sickness | with cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, or lemon- ‘ 
begot sickness. We all acknowledge these things, and we all Racw fe peel. Drink when cold. : 


confidence in the future, happiness, and health are also contagious P Sufferers from Asthma and Bronchitis 
It was a wise philoso) bet he said, “Thoughts are things.” It was a Should take a8 teaspoonful of this 
good philosopher who declared, “ Aga man thinketh, so is he.” “ Practice remedy three times a day, or even one dose 
makes perfect,” is a saying the trath of which is axiomatic. at night will greatly relieve wheezing and 


the fish as little as possible. Take two 
lettuces, wash the leaves, wipe very dry, 
and set round the dish, the salmon ae 
in the middle. Keep in @ cool place til 
ready for use, and pour slowly over half a 
pint of good mayonnaise sauce. Garnish 
the lettuce with slices of cucumber, and 
serve. 

Haddock and Tomatoes. _. 

Pour boiling water over a dried haddock 
to scald it, and then let it soak for an 
hour; skin it, remove the bones, and break 
the flesh into flakes. Dissolve one ounce of 
butter in a , cook in it till tender a 
finely-chop onion and two sliced 
tomatoes, then add the fish, and cook for 
ten minutes, seasoning with cayenne pepper, 
salt, and chep parsley. Serve in 8 
border of boi rice, garnished with cut 
lemon and parsley. 

Haricot Beane and Bacon = 

Make a good dinner in warmer weather, 
when meat is not acceptable. Wash and 
soak one pound of haricot beans overnight 
in cold water; rinse, and put them into a 
saucepan, cover with cold water, add a 
peeled onion, and let boil for two hours or 
till tender; remove the onion, drain the 
beans in a colander, melt the butter in a 
saucepan, put the beans in into it, and 
feos omer the pr ae . oat ae 

i pepper, an chop reley. 
th boiled bacon, a will 


peace, joy, and irritation: One tablespoonful of ipecacuanha 
contentment. No one can make you unbappy if you reluee to be aphappy. | Wine, two tablespoonfuls of honey, two table- 


spoonfuls of lemon-juice. First melt the 
Try it, and see if it does not work. ho and then add the other ingredients. 


CARE OF THE BAIR. (Reply to Kxxo’s Lynx REavzEe.) 

Morus skould teach their girls to care for their hair as early as Modern Cackory. i. 
possible. Ifa girl is coaxed into the habit of giving her locks a hun ena A Sig ees ve been very 
F rokes with a clean brush every morning and evening, and braiding them | popular ce amongst the most recent 
loosely for bed, the foundation for a beautiful head of hair will be laid. we notice several announcements issued by the 

Too many children are allowed to go to bea vite their hair in a tonsled Cuter? Company appa r the cores 
condition, on ave it jer and tan hastily when school-time reece, off 
one roand. iasare riety is disastrous to the ne ts of a sensitive ee prizes for the best home-cooking 

ild, and ruinous r. . 

If possible never allow one child to use the other’s hair-brush. Diseases One of these competitions is bow ve 3 r 

d 


: Myra’se Journal, another in Woman’ , 
of the scalp are most contagious, and the brush is the surest germ agent, third in Sunday Circle; and others are al : 


one ya and garnish with following. - — 
s of fried bacon. ‘ re are scores ways of cooking cur- 
Savoury Mould with Beef. TO BRIGHTEN THE COLOURS. rants, and some of the finest chefs of the day 


Axtirictat flowers soon lose their colours in the bright sunshine, but : . 

ey can easily be renovated by the use of aniline inks, which slightly here pees ck uo to ee et 

stiffen the petals as well as colouring them. ; all caleulated to still farther popularise this 
The ink must be dilated with water, and the flowers dipped in as many | ,emarkably wholesome fruit. 

times as is n , drying after each time, until the desired shade is ‘Who would have imagined a few years ago 

reached. Separate the petals with a batpin, that each may be coloured. that currant cookery would have attained such 
Common red ink diluted with water gives a neat shrimp pink, and faded widespread fame? Yet—when one comes to 


a Sr are lovely when renewed by this method. They should | sh ink of it—one remembers the honour which 
i 


; Boil two carrots, two turnips, and a 

small onion. Cut these into thin rings, and 
with them thickly line a plain buttered 
mould so that its contents cannot be seen 
through this ornamentation. . Next chop 
some meat finely, mix it with a fourth its 
weight in  breadcrambs. Season with 
chopped shallot, mace, pepper, salt, mush- 


room, catsup, and moi , be lightly shaken from time to time when drying, to keep the fluffiness of | hos for many generations . been almost 
ele P, , = Le it hag Ba es 4 the dower: Ordinary purple ink may be for violets that have grown enbaecioealy 5 Sena Gricsel Corinth. 
mixture into the acake cover it with too pale. What, for instance, is the most conspicuous 
buttered paper, and steam for one hour or ingredient of the English wedding-cake ? 
koa ce, aio tn el SOME BABY, DON'TS Sy earn, od cna 
. on a hot di and me ° 5 * entirely upon cw or their flavour an 
thick gravy round. Scatter eeraed dried aly Fa ee : pian! ee es richness, so do Eccles cakes and Banbury 


breadcrumbs over the mould, and serve. 
Fish Curry. 


For this dish you can use any kind 
of fish which you can divide into Y fakes. 
Slice three onions, a shallot, and an apple, 
om f Beady in oil or butter. Next take 
b fish, dredge it with flour, and fry till 
Ls Take the fish and vegetables from 
the frying-pan, dredge them with curry- 
powder, and set in a stewpan; work a table- 
spoonful of flour into a gill of cream or 
milk, and add to the fish. Season it with 
lemon-juice, mixed spice, and salt. Let all 
stew for half an hour, then add a teacupful 
of new milk and two tablespoonfuls of lemon 
pe Serve in an entrée dish with a 
pnler of boiled rice, garnished with yolk 
well Gor row fish ie omall Allete. “(leony 0 

in sm to 
Envrea, Nantwich.) a 


Don’t trot babies; it disturbs the whole system. songs 
Don’t romp with babios it excites the, brain in too much. and many other tea-table dainties. - 
Don’t dress ies i 3 it a rose. ; 
Don’t let too many strangers handle babies ; it will spoil their disposition. be ~_ agi each - 7 
Don’t wake babies up to show them ; they need all the sleep they can get. beaaia rye t afb Bigot a of globe, 
Don’t put too many clothes on babies in hot weather ; it will cause at least an equal quantity of currants 
rickly heat. . 
. ay forget to give cool water often ; it is the only thing to quench semper 28 Geren’ aS upon the currant 
thirst and ward off fever. say oe ape ‘ ree “ai 
Don't put long clothes on any baby; the weight hes killed dozens of | | 3 piain © $ " soepularity Gl 
babies. Twenty-eight inches is long enough for comfort. B he co onli ons of pounds’ weight of 
currants go, every , to the making of this 
most nourishing food, for, since the King’s 
Physician spoke 0 decisively of the nutritive 
popecee of Currant Bread, every enterprising 
ker has made a speciality of it, and supplies 
a nice, light, palatable loaf, liberally apukied 
with fruit, at a price only slightly in advance 
ordinary bread. 


of that of 


Motorcanecdotes are contributed to the May number of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE by the most famous lady motorists of the 
day—including the Lady Helen Forbes, Lady Armetrong, and the Countess de ia Warr. 


Pe MF hye btm 
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The Original Greenhorn. Scrape Gently, Scrape with Care. 
Waar bigot origin of the term “ chorn”? asks | J. H. has been given a meerschaum pipe by his 
Cc. H. R. It was the panel bial pane weil, Uke to know if there is. any 
imals whose horns were i n by scraping t 
applied, fo all horned snime’mature, Hence it} hard substance that adheres to. the inside of the 


readil lies to anybody whose knowledge of bowl.——_———There is not, J. H. I know that 
the Weel os of 3 paitionioe trade or pastime, is to treat it so roughly seems like sacrilego to the 
of the slightest description. owner of a meerschaum, but it must done, 


The best plan is to -ecrape it very gently aftc 
every pipe. This prevents the thick hard crust 
from forming, the cutting away of which may bo 
a ticklish job. It is partly in order to avoid this 
operation that what is called the “egg-shaped” 
bowl has been invented. An inner bowl: screws 
into this, and, after each smoke, can be removed 
and cleaned while the precious pipe is delicately 
reclining in its velvet case. 


Why “Stationery” ? 
Scurerer sends another clue to the reason why 
parer, pens, ink, and soon, are called “stationery. 
bygone days, he says, when the demand for such 
things was infinitely smaller than it is now, most, 
if not all, the dealers in these wares—and in 


Four Extra Pages Every Week. 

Tae permanent addition to the size of Pearson's 
Weekly, which I promised last week, takes effect 
to-day. In looking through the paper I feel sure 


| Youll appreciate the very Foetable increas | S807" Soxanrnm ada tune the, founder of | "Ghee day, yee told: “it you want ts, have e 
: a se increase that makes Pearson’s Weekly the celebrated publishing house of Chambers is perfec y> ‘gles sovaan: ike Lien ce, ah hae a 
fhe. Biggest of its kind. I have several sur- said to have begun life in this way. skipper” of otik ie is —. oe 3 in E tbe 
rises in 8 for you, notably in the way of —- wide experience I have come to the conclusion that 


ction, and I shall have somet ing more to say 
about ‘these surprises in the course of week or 
two. ° 


The Big Slang Family. 

8, L. suggests as the subject of an article, the slang 
used in the building trade; but, while thanking 
him in the most cordial manner ble for the 
idea, I think we had better not. am afraid, if 
I pe ge ye all the other trades of 
the country be clamouring to have equal 
prominence given to their own slang, and then 
readers who don’t approve of slang on principle 
mies make eer gr epace for Pye and “ay a 
ew specimens for the purpose 0: reprehending me 
in harsh and unfeeling terms for putting such 
things in the paper. ides, many of my corre- 
spondent’s slang expressions seem to me to com- 
mon to all trades. He says, for instance, that the 
building is called the “job,” and the builder the 
“boss” or the “old man.” But, as the poet has 
said, we are all on the job, more or less, and the 
boss is everywhere, all the time. In fact, it is 
his depressing willy that worries most workers 
especially when they feel like slacking s little. I 
see oe, under the iva influence = my a 
spondent’s suggestion, I am getting slangy myse 
and I had better, therefore, go no farther lest i 

worse. 


old captains of the big liners take great risks in 
navigating their boats.” “Is there, usxs F:>En- 
man, “any truth in this?”——_Wiu all 
respect to your.friend, Fisuerman, I am convinced 
that ther‘ ; not the slightest truth in it. To 
begin w-vu, of course, a of big liners never 
are “young.” They work their way up to that 

ud position many years of service in 
junior posts, and not until they have crossed the 
ocean hundreds of times do ey gain the rank of 
captain—their youth is then well behind them. In 
any case, the old and experienced man is far less 
likely to take risks. Just as the man who for 

rs has driven a motor-car over the same route 

ows the exact points when special care is neces- 
sary, 80 does the experienced skipper of a big liner. 
Rash youth, on the other hand, not so well versed 
in the hidden dangers, would pay less heed, and 
one day might pay the price. 


———s 


A Good Word for the Villain. 

“Ip is continually stated,” writes Reszancn, “that 
the reading of what is called pernicious literature 
influences the reader towards crimes. Now, what 
about actors? Some actors are continually playing 
the part of the double-dyed villain; on the same 
principle, are these men influenced to the com- 
mission of crimes similar to those which they are 

rpetually committing on the stage?” - 

ere is no ground for believing that such is the 
case; we do not hear of theatrical villains practis- 
ing in real life what they perform on the boenits 
The reason probably is that the continual repre- 
mrasaton or evil deeds - ae man a mes 
very idea of transgressing. rmore, play 
usually ends in his discomifitare, so that any 
tendency towards evil which may arise during the 
evening receives a corrective before he leaves the 
stage. 
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No Editorial Earrings. 

A. C., writing from Paris, comes forward with s 
highly original suggestion. Referring to a recent 
paragraph on this page anent the wearing of ear- 
rings as an aid to sight, A. C. affirms that since 
having his ears pierced his sight has improved, 
and, moreover, so becoming does he consider this 

a6 article of jewellery that he wishes men would 
universally adopt the practice of wearing it. “By 
their earrings men,” he says, “could show, what 
sports or pursuits they favoured, one wearing little 
footballs, another crossed golf-sticks, and 80 on.” 
—__—___—_My position is this, C. T. I go in for 
bull-terriers and motoring. Now, do you really think 


Doge Recognise Speaking Likenesses. 
Tmrp, referring to a recent question on this page: 
“Has a dog ever been known to recognise its 
master’s portrait?” sends two examples out of his 
rsonal a pees His brother had a life-size 
ust painted of himself. The canvas, when finished, 
was stood upon the mantelpiece, and on Tsp 
entering the room with his brother's dog (a 
retriever) the dog at once ran towards the portrait 
and stood in front of it, wagging his tail and 
whining. In the second case, D was arrang- 
ing a number of pictures for exhibition. One of 
these was of a Skye terrier, and it was leaning 


: my staff would think me handsomer than ever if Hi 4 Saal 000 each—not for one only. £2,000 cial 
: A came to the office to-morrow with a little bull- ae mie ce ‘ ee Le al caer ia by THE OcEAN "ACCIDENT AND GuaKinrke 
4 terrier hanging from one lobe and a motor-car dog at once rushed at the pictured dog, and would GoRroRation, Limniten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, .C., 
from the other? I may be wrong, but somehow I have had it out of the frame in two minutes had | to whom notices of claim, under the fol owing conditions, must be 
{ See eT sical dear 2 fob laugh avers naw | 5, Wes intedeed.—-——_Tha on the |g dage to the sore niitrew, 
- . and then. However, I always like to give m proofs that a dog can recognise # picture of anything repiveet tet any person Tiled by ‘an, sea 
readers’ suggestions a good trial. I will try this that is familiar to him, with ? fancy, this pro- £2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 
on Mr. P. Doubleyou. Gardening is one of his HZ ‘ : train in which the was travelling as ® 


viso—that it is life-size and a “speaking likeness.” 
This can be further proved by enening s dog him- 
self or his master in a looking-glass. He is alwa, 

highly interested, and what he sees is, after all, 
merely an excellent portrait. 


passenger including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
and ee at time of such accu oss¢ssi 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or tho paper in which it is, 
with his, or her, usual si ture, written in ink or pencil, on the 
ce provided at the . This paper may left at his, or her, 
place of abode, 80 long a6 ee coe is signed. 
PROVIDED ALSO, the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
t within Leg calendar months thereafter, and that 
the accident be given within three a“ of its occurrence. 
current number of 
Pearson's Weekly on him, or her, at the timo of being 
£100 killed by & railway accident in the United Kinzdom, 
ou; 


t as @ passen the next-of-kin of the 
che may be, trevtive the sam of Ont POUN 


hobbies, ‘bathing another. I wonder if I can force 
him to wear a little cabbage in one ear and a 
sweet little bathing-machine in the other? 


Why You Don’t Get Poisoned. 
Crow, who writes a most legible hand himself, is a 
good deal concerned at the ill ibility of the. 
majority of medical prescriptions that are sent to 
the chemists, and he wants to know whether a 
chemist could be prosecuted if he put a wro 


Mre. M. Should Use Tact. 

Mas. M. and her husband do not keep a servant, and 
that is the cause of Mus. M.’s trouble. When they 
were first married M., on his own suggestion, used 
to get up in the morning and light the fire and 


: s ; : ecei HU ‘OUNDS, 
eamgees in Pl ” mixture as before” throug’ clean the boots. When he came home at night ‘he | whether Fei n be figned oF no Provided potlcg in every case 
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Stree! 
ace‘dent. 
rMandred Pounds, wilt be pte Nertorkio of any cyclist 

, may decide to ext-of-kin of any cycli 
are iy? th , nile actually riding a crc 


- As a matter of fact, Crow, a prescription 36 to A eat th 
isn’t always as illegible as it may appear to the 
layman. An experiended chemist often knows the 
word or sign to look for, and he has a pretty 


have only m married a year, but already they 
are beginning to “have rows” because M. is object- 
ing to help in the house. He says he has his 
work to do, and she ought to do hers without his 


general idea of the kind of ingredients that run assistance. Ev morning there is a row about | her, n the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in 2 
together to make the average bottle of unpleasant- this flap ioeeion————_— Ves, Mes. M., neil a hy whe Ta ee ‘ap tare serie, f: ed $ 
ness that is to be “shaken before being taken.” and I expect there is the same row in many other Pithin twenty-four boars thereafter, and that notice was given . 
If he found what looked like an instruction to homes, and I am sure it is because the wife does such aecident peak mela Thi paper ree iat To eer 5 
include prams acid in a bottle of spring medicine, | mot use tact. Now, instead of, to-morrow morning piace of abode, eo long as the coupon is lene. $5 
he would probably read the prescription over again beginning to rant at him for his laziness and ‘ ° conditions are of te caterment week of isto adv: xed t. 
to see where the joke came in. f course, if he making him angry by telling him how different he onthe The holder to the benefit of. and is subject to the conditions pact 
et guilty of criminal negligence he would be was when you were first married, just say, brightly, | of, the .t Soean Aosihons’ > aaa mpany, Limited, t 
iable to answer for it. ere is a scandalous something like this: “Now, you must light t Act, Parebare of thig Publication te admitted to be the payment > 


rumour abroad—I don’t believe a word of i = 
sclf—to the effect that now and again : bar 
who has been unable to decipher a prescription has 


The, 
of a Premium under . 33 of A Print of the Act can 
ecen ffice of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 
= _ oe tecover on more than one Coupon Ticket of this 


fire early this morning, dear, because I’ve got a 
simply splendid breakfast for you, just what you 


like, and I want you to enjoy it and not lose it pad in respeet of the same risk 
Gua oO 


put up (“put up” is distinctly good) a bottle of by having to rush off in the middle.” And i a a twelve-months’ subscriptios 
water fizvoured with liquorice juice, and the remedy | at night. See if you can’t get hold of his pipe and | &% blisher, ty sevens period covered by thelr 
Scenes fc ine th pens ho ga | i/o, al ten ty, Now, mo ng | Rte aus eta we 

convalescence was 4 ; the paper, Hen: on, W.C., 
doctor's reputation has gone up by econ nd in you to help wash up. You just stand there | PUPManet “Uil'pe sent in exobange. 


and smoke your pipe and drv the things as I hand 

them to you and tell me what you’ve been doing 

all day.” Just try this tone for a bit, Mus. M. 

aad you'll be surprised to find what a jolly world 
is is. 


in consequence. But, of course, this i 
wicked invention of some hated rival whose practice 
is probably limi a couple of whoopi 
ans @ spring rash or 80. . sii iiaa hina 
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